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Preface 


Nepal is famous in history. In the sixteenth century there 
was established, in the principality of Goorkha, a virile dyna- 
sty which gradually increased its influence over its neighbours 
by fierce hostilities. The story of the race of Goorkha soldier 
and his more recent history is so famous and popular a cons- 
tituent of His Majestey’s Forces. 

It has been endeavoured to gather, from all authorities in 
Nepal and its history, such points as may prove interesting. It 
has been tried here to laydown, as accurately as possible, 
the races, tribes and clans etc. of the fighting classes of Nepal, 
together with their customs and characteristics. 

Most of the first hand information has been obtained 
in Nepal itself and by borrowing from where ever necessary 
from different authoritian sources. Secondary information has 
been collected through the vernacular papers from Lieutenant 
General R. Sale, Lt. Col. E. Molley and General Sir C. Reid. 
Alongwith, much information has been gathered from many 
sources during the recruiting duty. 
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CHAPTER 


The Geography of Nepal 


npHE word “Nepal” is derived from “Nai,” the name of a 

1 certain god, and “pala,” cherished, and therefore means 
“cherished by Nai.” 

General Description 

Nepal is a narrow tract of country extending for about 520 
miles along the southern slopes of the central portion of the 
Himalayas, between the 80th and 88th degree of East Longitude. 

Its breadth nowhere exceeds 140 miles, and averages between 
90 and 100 miles. 

Its general direction is from west to east, the most southern 
and eastern corner at the Michi River reaches as low as the 26th, 
whilst its most northern and western angle extends up to the 
30th degree of North Latitude. 

It is bounded on the nprth by Thibet; on the east by Sikhim 
and the River Michi; on the south by Bengal and the North- 
West Provinces; and on the west by Kumaon and the River 
Kali (Sardar). 

Previous to 1815 the kingdom of Nepal was much more ex- 
tensive, and included Kumaon and the hill country up to the 
River Satlej. This territory was ceded to the British by the treaty 
of Segowli. 
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Character of country 

The country consists of four distinct zones running east and 
west : 

(1) The Tercii—h belt of grass or sal jungle, varying in 
breadth from 10 to 30 miles, and skirting the British frontier 
from the Sardah to the Michi. 

(2) Dhuns or Maris — Beyond the sal forest and separating 
it from the second zone, viz., the Dhuns, is the sandstone range. 
This range runs in a more or less pronounced form along the 
whole frontier, and does not rise more than from 300 to 600 
feet above its immediate base, and is from 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The “Dhuns” or “Maris” are valleys lying behind and be- 
low the sandstone ridge, generally at about 2,500 feet above the 
sea, and between the sandstone and the second range of hills, 

Dehra Dhiin was one of the Dhuns. 

(3) Hill country— -From the Northern extremity of the 
“Dhuns,” the main range of the Himalayas rises to the north; 
hill succeeding hill until they culminate in the snowy range. 
This hill region up to an elevation of 10,000 feet may be taken 
as the third zone. 

(4) The fourth zone is formed by the Alpine region above 
that altitude. 

River basins 

The territory of Nepal, within the hills, Kurnaon in the west 
to Sikfaim on the east, is divided into three large natural divi- 
sions. by four very lofty and massive ridges, which respectively 
are given off from the high peaks of Nunda Devi (25,700'), 
Dewalgiri (26,826'), Gosainthan (26,305'), and Kinchinjanga 
(28,156'). 

(Mount Everest lies about midway between the two last, and 
is 29,000 feet, but throws off no main ridges). 

These four enormous ridges stand out at right angles from 
the central axis of the Himalayas, and run parallel to each other 
nearly due south towards the plains. Each of these three natural 
divisions into which Nepal is divided by these lofty ridges is 
walled in on all four sides by mountain ■ barriers— on the north 
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by the snowy range, on the south by the chain of sandstone 
hills, and on the east and west by one of the above ridges. 

Each of these districts thus walled in forms a large moun- 
tain basin, sloping gradually to the south, and furrowed by 
numerous mountain streams which rise in the surrounding 
amphitheatre of mountains. All these flow towards the plains, 
and all converge towards each other in their course through the 
hills, so decidedly, that they unite into one large river in two out 
of three districts, before they reach even the sandstone range of 
hills. 

Each of these three mountain basins derives its name from 
the river by which it is drained. Thus ; — 

1st —' Western division, or mountain basin of the Karnali or 
Gogra. 

2nd —Central division, or mountain basin of the Gandak. 

3rd -Eastern division, or mountain basin of the Kosi. 

Besides these three grand geographical divisions, there are 
a fourth and fifth, viz . — 

4th — The Nepal Valley. 

5 th — The Terai. 

The Nepal Valley is formed by the bifurcation of the ridge 
running south from Gosainthan, thus forming an isolated 
triangle; it is watered by the Bhagmati, which drains the whole 
of this district. 

The valleys formed by the numerous streams running down 
from the snowy watershed, are, in the lower portion, thickly in- 
habited and well cultivated. The most populous valleys are at 
an elevation of about 4,000 feet, but cultivation is carried on in 
the interior up to 13,000 feet. 

The principal rivers of Nepal from west to east come as 
follows: — 

The Kali (or Sardah), the Karnali, the Rapti, the Gandak, 
the Bhdgmati, the Kosi, and the Michi. 

As already explained, Nepal is divided into five divisions, 
viz . — 


1. The Western. 

2. The Central. 

3. The Eastern. 


4. The Nepdl Valley. 

5. The Ter£i. 
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X The Western division is inhabited by Doti and other non- 
Goorkha tribes. v 

The Eastern by Limbus and Rais. 

The TerAi by a race called Tarus, a puny, ill-made race, and 
chiefly employed as mahouts, dak-runners, See. 

The Central division has been called from time immemorial, 
by the Nepalese, the Sapt Gandaki, or “country of the seven 
Gandaks,” and lies among the seven main streams which uniting 
form the Gandak River; by these the whole hill country between 
Devvalgiri and Gosainthan is drained. 

These seven rivers, known collectively as Sapt Gandaki, are, 
taking them successively from west to east — 

(1) The Barijai; (2) the Narayani; (3) the Sweti Gandaki; 
(4) the Marsiangdi; (5) the Da rain di; (6) the Gandi; 
and (7) the Trisul ganga. 

The central division is the home of the Magars and Gurungs 
and it is practically from this portion of NepAl that all recruits 
for the British service are enlisted. 

Towards the close of the last century the central division 
included in its limits, besides the kingdom of Goorkha proper, 
24 other independent principalities, collectively called the 
Chawbisi Raj, or country of the 24 kings. 

These principalities were called — 


Lamzung 

Rising 

Botwal 

Musikot 

Tanhung 

Ghiring 

Gulmi . 

Argha 

Galkol 

Dhoar 

Nayakot 

Pyung 

Malibam 

Palpa 

Khachi 

La taluing 

Sathung 

Pokra 

Isrna 

Kaikho 

Garhung 

Bhirkot 

Dharkot 

Piuthan. 


These petty states were ail overrun by the Goorkhas, shortly 
after their conquest of the Nepal Valley, ard by them divided 
into five provinces, called (1) Malibam, (2) Khachi, (3) Palpa, 
(4) Goorkha, (5) Pokra. 

The valley of Neal, or Nepal, proper, is completely surroun- 
ded by mountains which vary in altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 
feet above the level of the sea. 

It is of an oval shape, with an. average length of 15 miles, 
with an average breadth of 13 miles. The area is about 250 
square miles. The British Residency is 4,700 feet above the sea. 
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The Nepal Valley is densely populated and is supposed to 
contain nearly 300,000 souls, most of 'whom are Newars and 
Murmis. 

It is well supplied with water by numberless streams, which 
all converge towards the central long axis and join the Bhag- 
mattl river. 

Katmandu, the capital of Nepal, is an immense city, and 
here live in different palaces the king, the prime minister, and 
all great officials. 

Area 

It is impossible to calculate with any accuracy the area of 
Nepal, but it is supposed to be about 54,000 square miles. 

Population 

The population of Nepal is estimated by the Nepalese at 
from 5,200,000 to 5,600,000, and by most writers at about 

4.000. 000. It is impossible to form any correct estimate of the 
population, but the best authority calculates it at not more than 

2 . 000 . 000 . 

Revenue 

The revenue of Nepal is supposed to be about ten lalchs o 
rupees, but the writer thinks it must be nearer 20 lakhs. 

Crops and minerals 

The grains produced in the iowlands of Nepal are Indian 
corn, rice, wheat, barley, millet, pulses of various kinds, and an 
enormous amount of red pepper. 

Of fruits the chief are the pine-apple, orange, guava, plan- 
tain and pomegranate. Of vegetables the principal are garlic, 
cabbages, peas, turnips, ginger, and sugarcane. 

In the mountain regions the peach, apricot, walnut, raspberry, 
and wild strawberry are found. These parts also are rich in 
mines of iron, lead, and copper, and it is said that gold mines 
also exist. 

There are some coal-mines not far from Botwal, and also 
close to Tribeni, as the writer of this obtained some specimen 
bits, through some recruiters, in 1889. He submitted the same 
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for examination to the Chief Agent of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, who pronounced them to be very good coal. 

An enormous amount of sal wood is annually cut in the 
Terai, and this forms one of the principal sources of income to 
the Nepdl Government. 

Trade 

The Thibetans bring down for sale in Nepal blankets of 
various kinds, and other woollen manufactures ; also ponies, 
watch-dogs, — large hairy beasts, about the size of an ordinary 
Newfoundland dog— goats, sheep, agate, turquoise, yak-tails, 
gold-dust, gold and silver ore, and quantities of rock-salt. 

The salt is packed in bags forming loads of about 15 lb. 
each, which are brought across the snows fastened to the backs 
of sheep. 

All mines in Nepal are worked by the Agrai tribe, who must 
find it a paying business, as a proverb exists in Nepal which 
says, Kariput o Rfiniput (a miner’s son and a prince’s son). 
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Aboriginal inhabitants of Nepal 

The aboriginal stock of Nepal is most undoubtedly Turanian. 
This fact is inscribed in very plain characters in their faces, 
forms, and languages. 

Amongst the aborigines oF Nepal must be counted the 
Newars, Magars, Gurungs, Kirants or Rais, Limbus, and Lep- 
chas: these are all Turanians. 

The Magars have for many centuries more or less admitted 
the supremacy of the doctrines of the Brahmans, and conse- 
quently they have adopted many Rajput customs, ceremonies, 
and names. The Gurungs also, but to a very much lesser 
degree, have borrowed from the Rajputs, but this does not give 
either of these two tribes any claim to any other descent than 
Turanian. 

Habitat of aborigines 

The Newars inhabited the “Valley of Nepal” or “Nepal 
Proper.” Their early history, like that of most Eastern nations, 
is buried in a mass of fables. The inhabitants exhibit a list of 
princes for several thousand years back, which is given in 
Colonel Kirkpatrick’s work, but without much evidence of its 
authenticity. 

The Gurungs inhabited the country about Lamzung, Ghand- 
n'mg, and Siklts, The Magars were south of the Gurungs, and 
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about Gulmi, Argha, Kach!, and Palpa, and the Rais and 
Limbus inhabited the whole of the country to the north and to 
the east of the Nepal Valley. The Lepchas are the inhabitants 
of Sikhitn. 

About the ancient history of these tribes nothing is known. 
We know, however, that Nepal never was subjected by the 
Delhi emperors or by any other of the great Asiatic conquerers. 

Advent of Rajputs 

It is stated by Colonel Todd that the Goorkha dynasty was 
founded towards the end of the 12th century by the third son 
of the Rajput Rajah Samarsi, Ruler of Chitor,* who settled in 
Palpa, 

Nepalese tradition 

A Nepalese tradition exists which says that the Rajah of 
Udeipur, probably Hari Sing, was besieged by the Mahomedans 
in his capital. He made a long and gallant defence, but at last 
food and water began to fail him, and foreseeing the horrors of 
famine, he destroyed all the women and children within the city, 
to the number of 70,000, set fire to the town, and with his garri- 
son attacked and cut his way through the Mabomedan hosts, and 
took refuge in the hills of Nepal to the west of the Gandak 
river, where be was hospitably received by the aborigines. 

Whatever truth there may be in the above traditions, there 
can be no doubt that the large numbers of Rajputs and Brah- 
mans did make their appearance in Western Nepal about the 
twelfth century, and it can easily be understood how in time, 
from their superior intelligence and civilization, they obtained 
positions of influence and importance amongst the barbarians 
who inhabited the land. 

Converts 

In time it would appear that a number of the Magar moun- 
taineer princes were persuaded to follow the doctrines of the 
Brahmans, and many of the subjects and clans of these princes 
were induced to follow the example set them, but a large 

♦This would account for the numerous Chitoriah clans. 
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number also refused to be converted. 

To the former the Brahmans granted the sacred thread, 
whilst they denied it to the latter, and hence have sprung up 
tribes called Thapas, Ghartis, Ranas, & c., &c., some of whom 
wear the thread and are called Khas, whilst the others do not 
wear the thread and remain merely M agars. 

The Brahmans, to completely reconcile their most important 
converts, worked out marvellous pedigrees for them, and gave 
them the right to claim descent from various famous origins, 
such as “Siirja Bansi,” ‘'bora of the sun,” “born of the moon,” 
“bom of a king,” & c., &c. 

The progeny of the women of the country by Brahmans 
were as a term of reproach called “Khas,” or the “fallen,” 
from “Khasna,” “to fall,” but the Brahmans invested this 
progeny with the sacred thread also, and thereby gave them a 
higher social standing than the Magars and Gurungs. But this 
is most clearly and graphically described by Brian Hodgson. 

After describing how the Mahomedan conquest and bigotry 
continued to drive multitudes of Brahmans from the plains of 
Hindustan to the proximate hills, which now form the western 
territories of Nepal. Krian Hodgson says— 

Converts to Hinduism 

“The Brahmans found the natives illiterate, and without 
faith, but fierce and proud. They saw that the barbarians had 
vacant minds, ready to receive (heir doctrines, but spirits not 
apt to stoop to degradation, and they acted accordingly. To the 
earliest and most distinguished of their converts they communi- 
cated, in defiance of the creed, they taught, the lofty rank and 
honours of the Kshatriya order. 

A new race arises 

“But the Brahmans had sensual passions to gratify, as well 
as ambition. They found the native females —even of the most 
distinguished -nothing loth, but still of a temper, like that of 
the males, prompt to resent indignities.” 

These females would indeed welcome the polished Brahmans 
to their embraces, but their offspring must not be stigmatized as 
the infamous progeny of a Brahman and a Mlechha. To this 
progeny also, then the Brahmans, in still greater defiance of their 
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creed communicated the rank of the second order of Hinduism; 
and from these two roots (converts and illegitimate progeny), 
mainly, spring the now numerous, predominant, and extensively) 
ramified, tribe of Khas, originally the name of a small clan of 
creedless barbarians, now the proud title of Kshatriya, or 
military order of the Kingdom of Nopal. The offspring of the 
original Khas females and of Brahmans, with the honours and 
rank of the second order of Hinduism, got the patronymic titles 
of the first order; and hence the key to the anomalous nomen- 
clature of so many stirpes of the military tribes of N opal is to 
be sought in the nomenclature of the sacred order. 

It may be added, as remarkably illustrative of the lofty spirit 
of the parbattias (Highlanders), that, in spite of the yearly in- 
creasing sway of Hinduism in Nepal, and the various attempts 
of the Brahmans in high office to procure the abolition of a 
custom so radically opposed to the creed both parties now 
profess, the Khas still insist that the fruit of commerce (marriage 
is out of the question) between their females and males of the 
sacred order shall be ranked as Kshatriya, wear the thread, and 
assume the patronymic title. 

The famous Prime Minister Bhim Sen was the descendant 
of a Magar Thapa, as was also General Ainar Sing, 

A new language arises 

Now, as has been shown, from the advent of these thousands 
of foreigners and their numerous progeny sprang up a new race, 
called Khas, and with this new race also came a new language, 
a kind of Hindi patois, which was called the language of the 
Khas, or Khas-Khura, which is nowadays the “lingua franca” 
of Nepal. 

Doctor F. Hamilton, in his book published in 1819, says 
that the Magars who resided in the hills to the west of the 
Gandak river seem to have received the Rajput princes with 
much cordiality. 

They have submitted to the guidance of the Brahmans, but 
formerly had priests of their own, and seemed to have worship- 
ped chiefly ghosts. 

Gurung tribe / 

Near the Magars was settled a numerous tribe named 
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Gurungs, whose manners are in most respects nearly the same 
with those of the Magars. This tribe was very much addicted 
to arms. 

It would appear that a Gurung chief, who was Rajah of 
ICiski, settled in Ghandrung, where the Gurungs were most 
predominant. These people were strongly attached to his 
descendants, by whom they were not disturbed in their religious 
opinions or customs, and in their own homes they practically 
still continue to follow the doctrines of Sakia as explained to 
them by Lamas of their own tribe. 

No Gurungs have as yet ever been admitted to the dignity of 
Khas, but with their constant intercouise with the Ivhas, who 
are Hindus, their original faith is getting weaker and in time 
will disappear. 

It may here be pointed out that none of the high-sounding 
titles which are to be found amongst the Magars, and which 
were evidently brought in by the Brahmans from Hindustani!, 
are to be found amongst the Gurungs. 

Amongst the thousands of Goorklms the writer has seen, he 
has never met a Surja Bansi Gurung, and he doubts the exis- 
tence of any. 

Goorkha 

The district of Goorkha is situated in the north-east portion 
of the basin of the Gandak, occupying the country between the 
Trisulganga and the Sweti Gandak. 

The chief town is called Goorkha, and is about 55 miles to 
the west of Katmandu. 

This town, and eventually the district, is said to have 
obtained i s name from a very famous saint called Gorkhanat, 
or Gorakh&nat, who resided in a cave, which still exists, in the 
hill in which the city of Gorkha is built. 

Definition of the term Goorkha 

The ancestors of the present race of Goorkhas derived their 
national name of Goorkha from this district, in which they first 
established themselves as an independent power. The term 
Goorkha is not limited to any particular class or clan; it is 
applied to all those whose ancestors inhabited the country of 
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Goorkha, and who from it, subsequently, extended their con- 
quests far and wide over the eastern and western hills. 

The men of Doti, Jumla, and other western portions ol' 
Nepal and the Kumdon hills, are parbattias (Highlanders), but 
they are not Goorkhas, and never were so, whilst Damais and 
Sarkhis are recognized as “Gorkhalis,” notwithstanding their 
very low social standing, from the mere fact of their ancestors 
having resided in the Goorkha district. 

In 1802 Doctor F. Hamilton writes : “The first persons of 
the Goorkha family of whom I have heard were two brothers, 
named Khancha* and Mincha, words altogether barbarous, de- 
noting their descent from a Magar family, and not from the 
Pamars, as they pretend.” 

Khancha was the founder of the imperial branch of the 
family, viz., they remained Magars. Mincha was the chief of 
Nayakot, and adopted the Hindu rules of purity,- and his 
descendants intermarried with the best families, although not 
without creating disgust. 

The Khancha family possessed Bhirkot, Ghorhung, and 
Dhor. 

Bhirkot seems to have been the head of the whole, as its 
chief was at the head of a league containing Nayakot. 

Mincha, the Rajah of Nayakot, and the chiefs of this place, 
although they lived pure, continued to the last to follow in war 
the impure representatives of Khancha. 

A branch of the Mincha family ruled at Kaski. The Chief 
of Lamzung was descended from a younger son of the Kaski 
ruler, and in time became very powerful, and he was followed 
in war not only by his kinsman, the Chief of Kaski but by the 
Rajah of Tanahung. 

One of the Lamzung Rajahs had a younger brother, Darbha 
Sahi, who rebelled and took to himself Goorkha, which then 
formed the southern part of the principality. The capita 
Goorkha is situated on a very high hill and contains the temple 
of Gorakhanat. From this we may infer that the proper name 
of the place is Goorkha, and that previous to having adopted 
the doctrines of the Brahmans, this family had received the 
“jogis,” or priest, of Gorakhanat as their spiritual guides. 

* “Khancha” is the Kims Khiira for “younger brother.” 
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Tlie first chief of Goorkha was Darbha Sahi, and his descen- 
dants were as follows: 1, Rama Sahi; 2. Puran Sahi; 3, Chatra 
Sahi; 4, Dambar Sahi; 5, Birbhadra Sahi; 6, Prithwi Pati Sahi; 
7. Nribhnpal Sahi. These chiefs entered into none of the 
leagues formed by their neighbour, but trusted entirely to their 
own vigour. 

Nribhupal Sahi procured in marriage, first, a daughter of 
the Pal pa family, and secondly, a daughter of the chief of 
Malibam. 

Prithwi Narain, King of Goorkha 

His eldest son, Prithwi Narain Sahi, was a person of insati- 
able ambition, sound judgment, great courage, and inceasing 
activity. I-Te is practically the great founder of the house of 
Goorkha. It would appear that in the earlier days of Prithwi 
Narain’s reign, the inhabitants of the district of Goorkha were 
almost entirely Magars, Gurungs, Thakhurs, and Khas, with 
a sprinkling of the menial classes. 

Tn the year 1749 one of the princes in Nepal proper, who 
was King of Bhatgaon, was ill-advised enough to apply for 
assistance to Prithwi Narain against his enemies, rival princes, 
who were pressing him hard. 

Prithwi Narain had been, extending his own dominions on 
all sides, and was only too glad to have an opportunity of 
establishing a secure footing in Nepal, and he therefore advanced 
at once from Goorkha with an army of Magars, Gurungs, 
Khas, and Thakurs. 

Ranjit Mai soon found out his mistake, and was obliged to 
come to terms with the neighbouring kings, with a view to resist 
the encroachments of the Goorkhas. 

Prithwi Narain, however, had occupied the hills round the 
valley, and established a series of small forts on them, the ruins 
of which exist to this day. 

Defeat of Goorkha 

Finding himself not strong enough to seize the valley, he 
blockaded it, and at length, in 1769 A.D., descended into the 
level country and attacked Kirtapur, a town belonging to the 
Petan Rajah. Aided by the King of Katmandu, the inhabitants 
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defeated the Goorkhas, killing a brother of Prithwi Narain 
Second defeat 

Shortly afterwards the Goorkha King made another attack 
in Kirtapur, but was again defeated. 

Kirtapur captured 

After subduing some neighbouring petty states, he again 
besieged Kirtapur, and obtained entrance to the town by 
treachery. 

After taking Kirtapur he proceeded to attack Petan, but was 
obliged to raise the siege in order to oppose Major Kinloch, to 
whom the Nepalese applied for assistance. 

Major Kieloch's focrc repulsed 

Major Kinloch’s force being inadequate for the purpose, 
and being still further weakened by sickness, was repulsed by 
the Goorkhas, who then returned and attacked Katmandu. 

Conquest of “Nepal Proper” 

Prithwi Narain obtained possession of Katmandu by trea- 
chery, and theu successively of Bhatgaon and Petan, thus com- 
pleting the conquest of Nepal in 1769 A.D. 

Prithwi Narain died in 1771 and left two sons, Sing Pertab 
and Bahadar Sah, the former of whom succeeded his father. 

Sing Pertab died iu 1775, leaving one legitimate son, Ran 
Bahadar Sah, who at the time of his father’s death was but an 
infant. On the death of Sing Pertab, his brother Bahadar Sah 
became Regent 

The mother of the infant king opposed him, and after a 
struggle of some years Bahadar Sah had to fly to Bettiah, where 
he remained until 1 795, when the Rani died and he again be- 
came Regent. 

First war with Thibet 

In' 1790 the Goorkhas invaded Thibet and pillaged Lh&sa. 

War with China 

In 1792 a Chinese army of 70,000 men invaded Nepdl by 
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the Kirong route, and after some desperate fights, overcame the 
Nepalese, and dictated terms to the Goorklia King at Nayakot 
some 25 miles from Katmandu. 

Treaty with the British 

In March 1792 Lord Cornwallis entered into a commercial 
treaty with the Goorkhas. 

Li consequence of this, a mission under Colonel Kirkpatrick 
was despatched to Nepal the same year. In 1793 Colonel Kirk- 
patrick quitted Nepal, as he found the Nepalese determined to 
avoid a closer alliance. 


Kumaon* conquered 

In 1793 the Goorkhas under Jagajit conquered Kurnaon. 
Gharwal conueqrcd 

In 1794 the Goorkhas under Amar Sing conquered and 
annexed Gharwal. They next fought the Gkarwulis in the Dun 
near Gurildjiana, utterly defeated them, killed their Rajah, and 
annexed the Dun, which had belonged to the Gharwalis. 

By this time the Goorkhfi territories extended from Bhutan 
to Kashmir, and from the borders of Thibet to the British 
provinces. 

In 1795 Ran Baliadar Sah removed his uncle from the 
regency and assumed the reins of government: two years subse- 
quently he put him to death. 

From this time till 1800 Nepal was the scene of most bar- 
barous outrages perpetrated by the King. 

In 1800 Ran Bahadar Sah was expelled from the country 
and obliged to abdicate in favour of his illegitimate son, who 
was still an infant. 

InOctober 1801 atreaty was signed by theBritishandNdpale.se 
authorities, and in consequence Captain W. D. Knox was 
appointed Resident at the Court of Ndpdl, and he reached the 
capital in April 3802. 

Becoming disshtified with the political conduct of the 
Nepalese, who evaded the fulfilment of their engagement, he 

* Kumaon and GharwSl remained subject to the Goorkhas until 
1816, when they were ceded to the British by the treaty of Segawli. 
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withdrew in March 1803. In January 1804 Lord Wellesley 
formally dissolved alliannce with the Durbar. 

From this time until 1814, the Nepalese carried a system B 
of outrage and encroachment on the British frontier. 


War with Nepal. 

On the 1st November 1814, Lord Hastings declared war 
against Nepal, on account of these continual outrages and 
encroachments, which culminated in the treacherous attack and 
murder of all our police in the Botwa] district. 

1 he Goorkha army consisted of 12,000 men, equipped and 
disciplined in imitation of the Company’s sepoys. 

When war was determined on, 30,000 British troops with 60 
guns were told off in f„ur divisions. 

The war, though ultimately brought to a successful termina- 
tion. by the brilliant operations of Ochterlony, was one very dis- 
creditable to the military abilities of our Generals; yet it reflected 
the highest credit to the troops employed, being perhaps the 
most arduous campaign in which the Company’s army had ever 
been engaged in India. 

Throughout the war the Gootkhas displayed the most cons- 
picuous gallantry. 


Operations of General Gillespie’s Division 

Major-General Gillespie advancing from Meerut, seized the 
Keeri pass over the Sewaliks, and occupied Dehra without oppo- 
sition. Five miles from Dehra is a hill 500 to 600 feet high 
surmounted with a fort called Nalapani or Kalunga of no great 
size or strength 

Kalanga 

The defence of this post against General Gillespie was most 
creditable to the Goorkhas, though exhibiting extreme rashness 
on his part, as he had been directed to avoid strong works which 
required to be reduced by artillery, 


First British Resident of Nepal 

In this defence Balbhadar *600 and Goorkhas repulsed two 


* These 600 xnen belonged mostly to the regiment known as the 
Purana Gorakh, which consists entirely of Magars. 
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assaults, inflicting on the British division a loss of 31 officers 
and 750 men killed and wounded, including General Gillespie, 
who was killed when leading the first assault; and when three 
days’ incessant shelling compelled them to abandon the place, 
Balbhadar and the strvivors, reduced to 90 in number, cut their 
way through our posts, and escaped. 

The defence of this fort retarded a whole division for over 
one month. 

On the fall of the fort it was at once occupied by the British 
tro ps, and there indeed the desperate courage and bloody re- 
sistance the Goorkhas had opposed to means so overwhelming 
were mournfully and horribly apparent. The whole area of the 
fort was a slaughter-house strewed with the bodies of the dead 
and wounded. 

Gallantry of the defenders 

The determined resolution of the little party that held this 
small post must surely claim universal admiration. 

The men of Naldpani (or Kalinga) will for ever be marked 
for their unsubdued courage, and the generous spirit of courtesy 
with which they treated their enemy. 

Anecdote 

They fought us in fair conflict like men. and in the intervals 
of actual combat showed us a liberal courtesy worthy of a more 
enlightened people; so far from insulting thO bodies of the dead 
and wounded, they permitted them to remain untouched till 
carried away, and none were stripped even. The following story 
illustrates their confidence in British officers. One day whilst 
the batteries were playing, a man was perceived on the breach 
advancing and waving his hand. The guns ceased for a while 
and a man came, who proved to be a Goorkha, whose lower 
jaw had been shattered by a round shot and who came thus 
frankly to solicit assistance from his enemy. It is unnecessary 
to add that it was instantly afforded. He recovered, and when 
discharged from the hospital, signified his desire to return to his 
corps to fight us again, exhibiting thus through the whole a 
strong sense of the value of generosity and courtesy in warfare, 
and also of his duty to his country, separating completely in his 
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own mind private and national feeling from each other. 

Bravery of women 

During the assaults on the fort, women were seen hurling 
stones, and undauntedly exposing themselves; and several of 
their dead bodies, and one wounded, were subsequently found 
amidst the ruins of the fort. 

Balbhadar with the survivors retreated to a hill a few miles 
distant, and was there joined by 300 fresh Goorkhas, and sub- 
sequently he formed a part of the garrison of Jythak. 

On General Gillespie’s death, General Martindel! was given 
the command of the division. 

General Martindel! advanes 

He left a detachment in the Dun. and entered the valley 
below Mahan by the Kolapari pass on 19th December 1814. 

Nahan was found evacuated and was thereupon occupied 
by the British. Colonel Kesar Sing, who had been in Nahan 
with 2,300 of the elite of the Goorkha army, had retired to 
Jythak, in accordance with Genera! Amar Sing’s orders. 

Tythak 

General Martindell sent two detachments, one of 738 men 
under Major Richards, and the other fo 1 .000 men under 
Major Ludlow, to occupy two ridges on the flanks of the 
enemy’s main position. 

The detachment under Major Ludlow attacked the enemy 
and drove them off with some loss; but being flushed with suc- 
cess he pursued too far, and on seeing a stockade in front of 
him, he attempted to seize the same and failed. This stockade 
was afterwards always known as the second stockade. 

Defeat of Major Ludlow’s detachment 

The officer commanding the stockade seeing the disordered 
state of our troops and how few of them there were together, 
sallied out with no great number of men, bore down the leading 
troops and put the rest to flight, Reinforced by fresh troops, 
the enemy followed up the charge, and our men, out of breath 
and panicstruck, could not be rallied. Major Ludlow and other 
officers three times attempted to rally the troops at favourable 
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points, but as often the Goorkhas charged and dispersed them, 
and followed, cutting them up with their Kukries. 

Success of Major Richards, hut subsequently retreats 

In the meanwhile the other detachment under Major Richard 
made good its object, but owing to the failure of Major Ludlow ’3 
column, they were ordered to retreat. 

Lieutenant Thakery, with a company of the 26th Mative In- 
fantry, made a gallant charge to cover the retreat; but the 
enemy breaking their way in on all sides, and using their 
Kukries, committed terrible havoc. The British loss was 12 
officers and 450 men killed and wounded. In February 1815 
Ranjin Sing with 200 Goorkhas attacked and defeated 2,000 
irregulars under Lieutenant Young. 

Operations under General T.S. Wood 

The fall of .Tythalc was only brought about by the 
successes of General Ochterlony and the surrender of Amar 
Sing. 

General T. Wood, who commanded a division at Gorakhpur, 
having heard that the enemy under Colonel Wajir Sing held a 
stockade called .Titghar, close to Botwal, determined to attack 
the same. 

Fitghar Stockade 

He advanced for this purpose on the 3rd of January 1815. 
The route led for the last seven miles through sdl forests. 
General Wood had been told to expect an open space in front 
of the stockade, but whilst still in the thick of the forest, he 
suddenly found himself in front of the stockade, and within 
50 yards of it. A destructive fire was opened on the British 
troops. The stockade was merely a hollow one, and a position 
was gained round the left flank completely commanding the 
stockade: the carrying of the work was certain and the enemy 
were already retreating from it, when General Wood ordered the 
retreat to be sounded. . The British lost 5 officers and 128 men 
killed and wounded. General Wood did nothing from this date 
until 17th of April, when he made a useless demonstration 
against Botwal, with no results. 
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Operations under General Mariey 

General Mariey was expected to attempt the Bichialcoh and 
Hetounda pass, and, if successful, from thence straight on to 
Katmandu. He occupied several posts in the Ter&i and 
kept his main army at Parsa. One post held by Captain Sibley, 
was 20 miles to the left of Parsa, and another under Captain 
Blackney at Summarpur, about as far to the right. 

Captain Sibley and Captain Blackney both surprised 

The main army of the Goorkhas was at Makwanpur under 
Colonel Randhar Sing, who gave orders that both these posts 
should be attacked on the 1st January 1815. 

Captain Blackney was completely surprised, and he and 
Lieutenant Duncan were killed, and in ten minutes his sepoys 
broke and fled in every direction. Captain Sibley was more on 
his guard, and made a good fight of it, but was surrounded 
and overpowered. 

Our loss out of 500 men, was 123 killed, 187 wounded, and 
73 missing. 

Lieutenant Pickcrsgill snprises the enemy 

General Mariey was superseded for incompetence, and 
General George Wood took command in his stead. The very 
day before assuming command, Lieutenant Pickersgill, with a 
body of cavalry, surprised a body of 500 Goorkl &s and cut 
nearly all up. 

General George Wood had a fine army of 1 3,400 men, but 
being of opinion that the fever season had commenced, he 
refused to risk penetrating the forest, and accordingly he did 
nothing. 

Operations in Kumaon 

In December 1814 Lord Hastings, considering that a diver 
sion from Kumdon might have a good effect, gave orders to 
Colonel Gardner and Major Hearsey to raise two levies com- 
posed of Rohillas. 

Success of Colonel Gardner 

Colonel Gardner advanced on the 11th February from 
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ICashipur in the Moradabad district, and after some skirmishing 
established himself on 20th February 1815 on a ridge immedia- 
tely facing Almorah. 

Defeat of Major Hearsey 

About the same time Major Hearsey advanced through 
Pilibhit and moved on towards Almorah, with the intention of 
co-operating with Colonel Gardner, but on 31st March he 
was defeated in an engagement and he himself was wounded 
and taken prisoner. 

Success of Colonel Nichols 

Towards the end of Match, Colonel Jasper Nichols was sent 
with 2,500 infantry and 10 guns to support Colonel Gardner. 
After the junction was effected a good deal of fighting took 
place round Almorah. By 25th April guns had been put up in 
a position within 70 yards of the fort. The Governor of the 
province thereupon proposed an armistice. On the 27th a 
formal convention was signed, in which the whole Kumaon 
province was surrended, and Major Hearsey was released. 

Operations under General Ochterlony 

General Ochterlony, who took the field in the middle of 
October, had 7,000 troops under him, and was opposed by 
General Amar Sing, who never had more than from 2,800 to 
3,000 Goorkhas under him. 

Success at Deothal 

General Ochterlony determined to act with the utmost cau- 
tion, and by his perseverance and skilful operations, he was 
enabled to outmanoeuvre Amar Sing from position to position. 
Up till the middle of February nothing of much importance 
was done. Between this and the 14th April, a number of small 
forts were reduced. On the 1 5th April, after some very hard 
fighting, the British troops seized a peak called Deothal, in the 
very heart of the enemy’s position, and therein placed two whole 
battalions with two field pieces, and threw up earth-works all 
round the same. 

Bhagti Thapas attack on British 

Amar Sing seeing the absolute necessity of dislodging the 
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British from Deothal, attacked the same on the 16th with 2,000 
Goorkhas, led by Bhagti Thapa. 

The attack took place from all sides with furious intrepidity, 
but the enemy were repulsed with a loss of 500 men, Bhagti 
Thapa being killed. The British lost 7 officers and 347 men 
killed and wounded. 

Fall of Malaon 

The Goorkhas now concentrated round Malaon, but news of 
the fall of Almorah having arrived, Amar Sing’s sirdars urged 
him to accept terms for himself and his son Ranjit at Jythak. 
This he refused to do, and as the chiefs began to desert him, he 
retired into Malaon with 200 men, and there held out as long 
as any hope remained, after which he capitulated on highly 
honourable terms to General Ochterlony. 

The gallant defence of Fort Malaon by Amar Sing elicited 
the admiration of General Ochterlony, who allowed him to 
march out with his arms, accoutrements, colours, two guns, 
and all his personal property, “in consideration ol the bravery, 
skill, and fidelity with which he had defended the country 
entrusted to his charge”: the same honourable terms were granted 
to his son, who had defended Jythak against General Martindell. 

The fort of Mal&on brought the campaign of I B 14- 15 to an end 

Negociations for peace were now opened in May 1815, 
but the refusal of the Isepdlese to submit to Lord Hastings’ 
demands led to (he campaign of 1816. 

Second campaign 

General Ochterlony advanced with 20,000 troops early in 
February against the Bichakoh pass, tvhich he found impregnable. 
Fortunately he was able to turn this position, on 14th February 
1816, by means of a very rugged road, which was unknown to 
the enemy, and was shown to him by some smugglers. 

Battle of Sekha Ehatri (or Makwanpur) 

On the 27th an advance was made upon and a position 
taken up in front of Makwanpur. On the 28th 2,000 Goorkhas 
attacked a post called Sakha Khatri, situated on a hill to the 
left of the camp. The village was obstinately and gallantly 
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defended by the small detachment there. General Ochterlouy 
successively detached 1 European and 3 Native battalions in 
support, and after a most obstinate fight the enemy was beaten 
off. The British casualties were 2 officers and 222 men, but 
the loss of the enemy was over 800. 

Defeat of Goorkhas at Hariharpur 

On the 1st March a strong point 800 yards from the 
Goorkha stockade on the hill on which Hariharpur stands was 
surprised and the Goorkha picquet driven off. 

The Goorkhas, in considerable numbers, made a most des- 
perate and obstinate attempt to recover this position It was 
impossible, o wing to the nature of the ground, to use the bayo- 
net, and the musketry fire lasted from 3 A.M. till 11-30, 
when the arrival of some guns at last drove the enemy away, 
after several hours of hard fighting. British loss 5 officers and 
54 men. 

After the war of 1816, Sir D. Ochterlouy expressed an 
opinion confidentially to Lord Hastings that “the Company’s 
soldiers, then Hindustanis, could never be brought to resist the 
shock of these energetic mountaineers on their own ground.” 

Goorkhas submit 

The intelligence of their reverses at Sekha Khatri and Hari- 
harpur spread consternation at Katmandu, and the Durbar 
immediately tendered unqualified submission; and thus was ended 
the second war in a short and brilliant campaign. 

Treaty of Segowli 

On the 4th March the treaty of 'Segowli was signed, by 
which Nepal was reduced to the country lying between the 
river Michi on the east and the river Kali on the west, and by 
this treaty they also ceded nearly the whole Terai west of the 
Gandak river to the British. 

Mr. Gardner appointed Resident 

In fulfilment of the terms of this treaty, a British Resident 
was appointed, Mr. Gardner being selected. The King was at 
this time still young, and Bhim Sen Thapii held the reins of 
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government. 

The King died in his 18th year, shortly after Mr. Gardner’s 
arrival, and his successor was only 2 years old. 

Bhim Sen Thapa retained complete and uninterrupted power 
until 1832. 

In 1833 the King, instigated by the queen, endeavoured, but 
without success, to free himselffrom the rule of Bhim Sen Thapa. 

Death of Bhim Sen Thapa 

The attempt was renewed in 1836, and in 1837 Bhim Sen 
Thapa was removed from office and imprisoned. He was, how- 
ever, soon released, but never regained his former position, and 
in 1 '539 he was again put in irons. Threats were made that Ms 
wife and female relatives would be shamefully treated in public, 
and preferring to die rather than witness the disgrace, Bhim Sen 
Th&pa committed suicide in prison. So ended the life of a gallant 
old chief, who had ruled the country for 26 years. 

In 1843 MatbarSing Thapa, the nephew of Bhim Sen Thapa, 
who was in the exile in the Punjab, was recalled and made prime 
minister. 

la 1845 he was murdered at the instigation of one Gagam 
Sing, a great favourite of the Mahdr&ni. 

Jang Bahadar 

The murder of Gagan Sing and thirty-one of the most influen- 
tial chiefs, in 1 846, paved the way for the rise of Jang Bahadar. 

Finding that Jang Bahadar was not so subservient to her 
purposes as she expected, the Mah&rani endeavoured to compass 
his death, but failing, she was expelled with her two sons from 
the country, and was accompanied to Benares by the Maharajah, 
who returned to Nep&l the following year, only to abdicate in 
favour of the heir-apparent, Suiendar Bikram. 

In 1848 an offer was made to the British Government to 
assist in the war with the Sikhs, but the offer Was declined. 

On the 15th of January 1850 Jang Bah&dar started to visit 
England. 

Second war with Thibet 

In 1854 the Nepalese entered into war with Thibet, which 
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lasted two years, and terminated favourably for Ncp&L Dr. Old- 
field gives the following details:- 

The first week in April about 1,000 Goorkhas under General 
Dher Sham Sher (the father of the present Prime Minister 
Maharajah Bsr Sham Sher Rana Bahadur) attacked a body of 
about from 3,00(5 to 5,000 Thibetans and defeated them. 

On the 26th news arrived of a victory gained by the Goor- 
khas. It would appear that a large body of Thibetans occupied 
a post called Ganta, about eight miles from Jhanga. For nine 
days the Thibetans repulsed with considerable loss the successive 
attacks of the Goorkhas, but at length they were driven out of 
the post, which was occupied at ouce by the Goorkhas. 

On the 4th May news arrived that the Goorkhas had captured 
the post of Jhanga, 

In November news arrived that a very large force of Thi- 
betans and Tartars had surprised the Goorkha position at Kuti, 
to which place they had retired at the commencement of the 
rains. The Goorkhas were, after several hours’ hard fighting, 
utterly routed and lost 700 men killed and nine guns. 

Only 1,300 Goorkhds escaped. 

On the 19th November the Thibetans attacked Jhanga at 
night and entered the position, but after some hours’ fighting 
they were driven out and defeated, leaving 1,200 dead behind 
them. 

On the 25th November news arrived that General Dher Sham 
Sher with five to six thousand Goorkh&s, divided into nine regi- 
ment®, advanced against Kuti. The Thibetans were in an entren- 
ched camp, and numbered about 10,000 After some good hard 
fighting they were defeated with a loss of 1,100 killed. The 
Goorkh&s here recovered two of the guns they had lost. 

Colonel Sanak Sing with five regiments attacked the Thi- 
betans near Jhanga and killed over 1,100 chiefly with the kukry. 

The force in Jhanga killed 559 Thibetans; after these reverses 
the Thibetans submitted. 

In 1857, when the mutiny broke out, the Nepalese offered 
the assistance of their troops to the British Government, and the 
same was accepted on the 26 June, 

On the 2nd July, 3,000 troops were seat off to the plains of 
India, and i,0QQ more followed on the 1 3th and 14th August, 
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On the 10th December, Jang Bahadar himself went down with 
a force of 8,000. This force was joined by Colonel Macgregor as 
Military Commissioner, and assisted in the campaign of 18S7 
and 1858 Early in 1858 numbers of fugitive rebels took refug 
in the Nepalese Terai. In 1859 the Nepalese organised an expe- 
dition, and swept the remnant of the mutineers out of ..he country. 

In return for the above services, Jang Bahddar was created 
a G.C.B., and under a treaty concluded on 1st November. 
i860 the tract of country on the Gudh frontier, which had been 
ceded to the British Government in 1816, was restored to Nepdi 

In 1878 Sir Jang Bahddar died from the effects of injurie 
received from a tiger he had wounded whilst out shooting. 

Ranodhip Sing, a brother of i Jang Bahadar’s, then becam 
Prime Minister until 22 nd November 1885, when he was assas 
sinated and his nephew Bir Sham Sher Rana Bahadar, the 
present Prime Minister, took up the reins of Government. 

Nepal Army 

The Nepalese. army is said to consist of 30,000 drilled sol- 
diers including artillery, who are almost all paid in land They 
are drilled according to the English drill book and with English 
words of command. 

At a parade held in Katmandu on 6th March 1888, 108 
guns marched past the Prime Minister, and it is therefore only 
natural to conclude that the Nepalese, considering their small 
army, are strong in this branch. . 

Several regiments are now (1889) armed with Henry Mar- 
tinis manufactured in the country. More are being daily manu- 
factured, and it would appear the whole army is' to receive 
them. There are also a number of bSeplilese-made Sniders, and 
some thousands of Enfields, either captured from' the mutineers 
in 1859, or given by the British Government. 



RELIGION, ARMS, DRESS, ETC. 

About 600 years before Christ it is said Sakya that Singha 
(Buddha -the wise one) visited the Nepal Valley, and found 
that the fundamental principles of his religion had already been 
introduced amongst the Newars by Manjasri from China. 

To Manjasri by the Buddhists, and to Vishnu by the Hindus, 
are assigned, respectively, the honour of having by a miracle 
converted the large mountain lake of Ndga Vasa into the 
present fertile Nep&l Valley, by cutting with one blow of a 
sword the pass by which the Bhagmati river leaves the valley of 
Nepal. To this day this pass is called ‘TCot bar,” “Sword cut.” 

It is known as a fact that 300 years before Christ, Buddhism 
flourished in Nepal, and it is still nominally the faith of the 
majority of Newars (some Newars have been Hindus from 
time immemorial); yet it is steadily being supplanted by Hindu- 
ism, and before another century it will have entirely disappeared. 

' The Khas are Hindus. The Magars and Gurungsare so also 
nominally, but their Hinduism is not very strict. 

The Gurungs in their own country are really Buddhists, 
though they would not admit it in India. 

To this day their priests in their 1 own homes are Lamas and 
Giabrings, but when serving in our regiments they submit to 
the Brahmans and employ them for all priestly functions. 
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The fashionable religion is Hinduism, and it may therefore 
be said that Goorkhas are Hindus, and with them, therefore, 
Brahmans are the highest caste, from whose hands no impurity 
can come. The Brahmans wear the thread (Tania). 

Connection of higher with Sower castes. 

In the case of Brahman with Khas, or Khas with lower 
grades, there can be no marriage. 

Neither can a Magar marry a Gurung or vice versa, nor can 
a Solaljat Gurung marry into the Charjat or vice versa. 

The offspring of an Opadia Brahman with a Brahman’s 
widow is called “Jaici.” 

That of a Jaici, and certain Brahmans with a Khas, is called 
Khattri. The Khattri wears the thread, but is below the Khas. 

The offspring of a Khas with a Magarin or Gurungin is a 
titular Khas, but his very father will not eat with him, nor any 
pure Khas. 

The progeny of an Opadia Brahman with a Thakur women, 
or a Thakur with a Brahman woman of Opadia class, gives a 
Hamal. 

That of a Thakur with a Magarin gives an Uchai Thakur. 
Religious rites 

On the occasion of the birth of a child a rejoicing takes place 
for 1 1 days, and no one except near relatives can eat or drink 
with the father for 10 days. On the eleventh day the Brahman 
comes, performs certain ceremonies, after which the father is 
supposed to be clean, and all friends are feasted and aims are 
given. The same ceremony exactly takes place for a daughter as 
for a son, but the birth of the latter is hailed with joy, as he has 
to perform the “Kiriya” or funeral rites of the parents. The 
girl is looked upon more or less as an expense. 

In our regiments 11 days’ leave is always granted to a man 
when a child is born to him. 

The Brahman (Opadia) selects a name for the child on the 
eleventh day. Boys up to the age of 6 months and girls up to 
5 months, are allowed to suck their mother’s breasts only. 

On arriving at that age a grand dinner is given, and the 
Brahmans are feasted and propitiated. 
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Every friend and relation that has been invited is supposed 
to feed the child with grain, hut this is merely a form, each man 
just putting a grain in the child’s mouth. 

The ceremony is called “Bhat Khilana,” “to feed with rice.” 

All the friends and relations are also supposed to give the 
child presents, which generally take the shape of bangles of 
silver or gold. 

Betrothals 

Betrothals (called Mangni) take place at any age over 5 years. 

When a marriage is agreed upon, the parents of the boy 
give a gold ring to the girl, as a sign of betrothal. 

This is called “S&hi Mundri,” 

Five or six friends of the parents of the boy, and these must 
belong to the same clan as the boy, and five or six friends of 
the parents of the girl, and these must belong to the same clan 
as the girl’s father, assemble to witness the agreement in the 
presence of a Brahman. 

A dinner is then given to the friends and relations of the 
contracting parties by the father of the girl, but the father of the 
boy is supposed to take with him some dahi (sour milk) and 
plantains as his share towards the dinner. 

After a betrothal, except by breaking off the engagement, 
which can be done by going through a certain ceremony before 
witnesses, but which is considered very bad form, niether party 
can marry any one else, unless on the death of one of them, 
when, if the real marriage has not taken place, or been consum- 
mated, they can do so. 

Marriages 

Marriages can take place at any time aftertheageof7.lt 
is considered good to get a girl married before she reaches the 
age of 1 3. 

A widow cannot marry a second time, but it is not considered 
disgraceful for her to form part of another man’s household. 

A widower can marry again. 

“Dbok Dinnu,” to make submission 

If a boy, without being engaged to her, meets a girl, falls in 
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love, runs away and marries her, he and his bride cannot app- 
roach the girl’s father until called by him. Vchen the fathes- in-law 
relents, he will send word telling the boy that he may present 
himself with his wife at his home on a certain he nr of a certain 
day. On their arrival the father-in-law will paint a spot on iheir 
foreheads with a mixture of rice and dahi (Tika Dinnu Garnu), 
and then the boy and girl will have to make submission by ben- 
ding down and saluting him. This is called “Dhok Dinnu.” 

Amongst Magars it is customary for marrigesto be performed 
by Brahmins, and the ceremony is conducted in much the same 
way as the ordinary Hindu marriage. There is the marriage 
ceremony Janti, which is so timed as to reach the bride’s 
house after midday, and which is first greeted with a shower of 
rice-balls, and then feasted by the parents of the bride. The 
actual marriage takes place at night, when the ceremony of Phera 
(circumambulation round the sacred fire) is performed, and 
afterwards the Anchal Ghata (knotting a cloth which is stre ched 
from the bridegroom’s waist over the bride’s shoulder). 

The latter ceremony is said to constitute the essential marriage 
tie. 

Divorce, Sinko Dago or Sinko Pangra 

After marriage a divorce can be obtained by a Gurung (and. 
often amongst Magars too) by going through a cereirox y called 
"Sinko Dago” or "Sinko Pangra” but both husband and wife must 
agree to this. A husband has to pay Rs. 40 for his divorce, and the 
wife Rs. 1 60. Two pieces of split bambu are tied together, placed 
on two mud balls, and the money is put close by. If either party 
takes up the bambus, breaks them, and picks up the money, the 
other party can go his or her way in peace and amity, and marry 
again legally. 

In Nepal Lamas, assisted by Giabrings, fulfil the priestly 
functions of the Gurungs, both of the Charjat and the SolAhjat, 
hut iu our regiments Gurung marriage ceremonies are performed 
by Brahmans. They say with true philosophy, “Jaisa Des Vaisd 
Bhes,” which might be translated as "do in Rome as the Ro- 
mans do.'* 

* Shindur Halnu 

In Nepal, no ceremony, whether that of marriage, burial, or 
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naming a child at birth, is performed uutil the officiating Lama 
has determined the propitious moment by consultation "of astro- 
logical tables, and by casting the horoscope. On this much stress 
is laid. In the marriage*of Gurungs some ceremony resembling 
the Anchal Ghata is performed by the L amas, and red lead is 
sprinkled by the bridegroom over the head of the bride. This 
completes the actual ceremony. All friends and. relations 
are supposed to look away from the bride whilst the red lead is 
actually being sprinkled. This ceremony is called “Shindur 
Halnu,” “to sprinkle red lead.” 

A Magar will not allow his daughter to many into the clan 
from which he may himself have taken a wife, Gurungs have no 
objection to this. Neither Magars nor Gurungs, however, will 
take wives from the clan they may belong to themselves. 

No Charjat Gurung can marry a Solajat or vice versa. 

Deaths and raouring, “Dukkha Baknu” (to mourn) 

In our regiments, on the death of a near relative, leave is 
granted for 13 days. For a father the son mourns 13 days. If an 
unmarried .daughter dies, the father mourns 13 days, unless she is 
still sucking her mother’s breasts, when he would only mournfor 
5, days. If a married daughter dies, the father mourns her for 
1 day only, but the father-in-law will mourn for 13 days. 

Men shave their heads, lips, cheek, chins, and eyebrows for 
parents; also for an elder brother if both parents are dead, but 
not otherwise. 

Men only shave their heads for sons, younger brothers, and 
daughters if unmarried. 

On the death of a Gurung in his own country he is buried. 
The following ceremony takes place. The body is wrapped round 
with many folds pf white cloth, pinned together by splinters of 
wood; it is then carried by friends and relations to. the grave- 
yard, At the entrance of the cemetery it is 'met by the officiating 
Lama, who, dressed in a long white garment, walks round the 
cemetery, singing a dirge, and the body is carried behind him 
until he stop opposite the grave. It is next lowered into the grave, 
and then all friends and relations are supposed to throw 1 a hand- 
ful of earth upon the body, after Which the grave is filled up, 
and stones placed obove. 
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In our service Magars and Gurungs on death aro either 
buried or burned (but nearly always buried), according to the 
wish of the nearest relative. If they die either of cholera or of 
small pox, they are invariably buried. 

Every regiment if possible should be provided with a cemetery. 
The men much appreciate this. 

Superstitions 

Magars and Gurungs are exceedingly superstitious. The most 
ordinary occurrences of every-day life are referred by them to 
supernatural agency, frequently to the malevolent action of some 
demon. These godlings have in consequence to be continually 
propitiated. Among the minor Hindu deities, Djorali, Chandi, 
and D<5vi are those specially worshipped in Goorkha regiments. 
Outbreaks of any epidemic disease, such as cholera or small-pox, 
are invariably regarded as a malign visitation of Diordli or Devi. 
When going on a journey no one will start on an unlucky day 
of his own accord. After the date has been fixed, should any un- 
foreseen occurrence prevent a man from starting, he will often 
walk out a mile or two on the road he intended taking, and leave 
a stick on the ground, as a proof of his intention having been 
carried out. 

In March 1889 a Goorkha woman died of cholera in the 
Gorakhpur recruiting depot. Every Gorkhd officer, non com- 
missioned officer, and man at the depot, at once subscribed. The 
recruiting officers gave their share, and with the proceeds three 
goats, three fowls, four pigeons, and foed of sorts, were purcha- 
sed. Of these one goat and the four pigeons were let loose, and 
the food thrown away in the name of Devi, and the balance of 
animals were sacrificed to her, and then divided and eaten up. 
Before killing the animals, they all prayed together— “Oh, mother 
Devi, we kill these beasts in thy name; do thou in return keep 
away all sickness from us.” 

As no fresh case occurred, although there was some cholera 
about in the district, all the Goorkhas in the depot were more 
firmly convinced than ever that this was due entirely to their 
having propitiated D4vi. 

Every Goorkha regiment has a shrine to Deorali, and on the 
seventh day of the Dasehrd this is visited by the whole battalion 
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in state procession. 


Festivals 

The following is a table of the festivals observed by Goor- 
khas in our service, with the leave allowed 


Basant Pancluni (in honour of Spring) 
Shibratri 


1 day 
1 „ 

9 days 
1 day 
1 „ 

I „ 

10 days 


Holi (carnival) 

Swan Sakrati 
Riki Tarpau 

Janam Asthuii (called Jaumasthami) 

Dasehra (called Dasaiu) 

Diwali (called Tiwar, the feast of lamps in honour 
of the Goddess Bhowani, at new moon of month 
of ICartik) 4 days 

Maghia Sakrat (Hindu New year) 1 day 

The ceremonies at these festivals and their observance are, 
with a few minor points the same as in Hindustan. 

These holidays should not in any way be curtailed or inter- 
fered with, but should be granted in full. 


The Dasehra 

The Dasehra. is the chief festival of the Goorkhis, and they 
endeavour to celebrate it whether in quarters or the field. 

Great preparations are made for it in procuring goats, 
buffaloes, &c., for the sacrifice. 

Every man in the regiment subscribes a certain amount 
towards the expenses. The commanding officers often give a ... 
buffaloe or two, and every British officer subscribes a certain 
amount also. 

The arms of the regiment are piled, tents erected, and spec- 
tators invited to witness the dexterity of the men in severing the 
heads of buffaloes, the children performing the same office on 
goats. The period of this festival is considered an auspicious 
time for undertaking wars, expeditions, &c. 

Food and manner of cooking 

Caste rules with regard to food only apply to one descrip- 
tion, vfe.— “ddj and rice.’ 5 f 
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All other food, excepting “dal and rice” all Goorkh.is will 
eat in common. 

With Magars, unmarried Thakiirs, and with Gurungs, it is 
not necessary to take off any clothes to cook or to eat any kind 
of food, including “dal and rice.” 

In Nepal the Khas need only remove their caps and shoes 
to cook or eat their food. 

Should a Brahman of the Opadia class prepare “dal and 
rice,” all castes can eat of it 

Magars and Gurungs will not eat the above if prepared by 
a .Taici Brahman. 

Superior castes will not eat dal and rice with inferior ones. 
In our regiments men generally form little messes of their own 
varying in size from two or three to a dozen. 

As long as they are unmarried, Goorkhas of the same caste 
will eat everything together. 

All Goorkhas will eat “shikar” in common, a word they 
use for all descriptions of meat. 

No Goorkhas, except some menial classes, will eat cows, 
neilgai, or female goats. 

Gurungs eat buffaloes in their own country, though they will 
stoutly deny it if accused. 

All kinds of game arc prized by Goorkhas, deer of all varie- 
ties, pigs, porcupines, pea-fowl, pigeons, pheasants, &c,, &c., 
but beyond all things a Goorklni likes fish. 

Whilst bachelors, Magars and Gurungs will eat every kind 
of food in common, and after marriage even, the only thing 
they draw the line at, is “dal and rice.” 

Food cooked in ghee, including “rice,” but not “dal,” is 
eaten by all classes in common. 

Thakiirs who have not adopted the thread will eat everything 
with Magar and Gurung. 

All classes will drink water* from the same masak, which, 
however, should be made of goat-skin. 

Brian Hodgson gives the following true and graphic account 
of the contrast between the way the GoorkM cats his food and 
the preliminary ceremonies which have to be observed by the 
orthodox Hindu : — 

“These highland soldiers, who despatch their meal in half an 
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hour, and satisfy the ceremonial law by merely washing their 
hands and face and taking off their turbans before cooking, 
laugh at the Pharisaical rigour of the Sipahis, who must bathe 
from head to foot, and make puja ere they can begin to dress, 
their dinners must eat nearly naked in the coldest weather, and 
cannot be in marching trim again in less than three hours, 

“In war, the former readily carry several days’ provisions on 
their backs : the latter would deem such an act intolerably 
degrading The former see in foreign service nothing but the 
prospect of glory and spoil : the latter can discover in it nothing 
but pollution and peril from unclean men and terrible wizards, 
goblins, and evil spirits. In masses the former have all that 
indomitable confidence, each in all, which grows out of national 
integrity and success : the latter can have no idea of this senti- 
ment, which yet maintains the union and resolution of multitudes 
in peril better than all other human bonds whatsoever, and once 
thoroughly acquired, is by no means inseparable from service 
under the national standard. 

“In tny humble opinion they are by far the best soldiers in 
Asia; and if they were made participators of our renown in 
arms, I conceive that their gallant spirit, emphatic contempt of 
madhesias (people residing in the plains), and unadulterated 
military habits, might be relied on for fidelity; and that our good 
and regular pay and noble pension establishment would serve 
perfectly to oomterpose' the influence of nationality so far as 
that could injuriously affect us.” 

The above was written by Mr. Brian Hodgson in 1832, and 
25 years later, namely, in 1 857, he writes ■ 

‘ It is infinitely to be regretted that the opinions of Sir H. 
Fane, of Sir Charles Napier, and of Sir H, Lawrence, as to the 
high expediency of recruiting from this source, were not acted 
upon long ago.” 

On service the Goorkhas put aside the very small caste pre- 
judices they have, and will cook and eat their food, if necessary, 
in uniform, and with all accoutrements on. 

Goorkhas will eat all and every kind of vegetables and fruit. 
They haye a great partiality for garlic and pepper, and are very 
fond of potatoes, cabbages, cucumbers, and squash (kadu). 
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Stimulants 

Goorkluis will drink any English spirits, wines, or beer. 

They manufacture a kind of beer out of rice, which they 
call Janr, and a spirit called Raksi, and although they will drink 
this freely, they Far prefer good Commissariat rum. 

They will smoke any English or Indian tobacco, and are 
very fond of cheroots. 

they will smoke out of any English-made pipe, even if with 
a horn mouth piece, although they are likely to make a little 
fuss over the latter just to save their conscience. 

Arms 

The lcukri, a short, curved, broad-bladed, and heavy knife, 
is the real national weapon of the Goorkhas, and it is worn by 
all from the highest to the lowest. In our regiments they are 
carried in a frog attached to the waist-belt. 

From the beginning of the handle to the end or point of the 
blade they average about 20 inches in length. 

Where wood is plentiful, they are very fond of practising 
cutting with the kukri, and they will cut down with one blow a 
tree the size of an ordinary man’s arm. 

A really skilful cutter will cut off slice after slice from the 
end of a piece of green wood, each slice being not thicker than 
an ordinary piece of shoe leather. They call this “ehinnu,” 
“to slice off.” 

They are also skilful with the Golel, knocking down and 
killing the smallest birds with ease. All who can manage to 
raise the funds endeavour to possess themselves of some sort of 
fire-arm. 

Dress 

I he national dress of the Goorkhas of the poorer class, such 
as we enlist, is one that, shows them off to the greatest advantage, 
and consists of the following: — 

A piece of cloth (Iangote) worn, as natives of India do, round 
the lions’ &c. 

A thin waistcoat fitting tight and buttoned all the way up to 
the throat. 

A long piece of doth, which is often a pagri, and is wrapped 
round tfie waist, and by which the kukri is carried, 
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A pair of brown Goorkha shoes, as described further on. 

A black round cap, high on one side and low on the other, 
arid finally a kind of thin blanket or thick sheet, called Khadi, 
which is worn as follows: — 

The two corners of the breadth are first taken. One is carried 
over the right shoulder and the other is brought up under the 
left arm, and the two corners tied together about the centre of 
chest. 

A third corner, the one diagonally opposite No. i, is now 
taken, and brought over the left shoulder and tied in a knot 
with the fourth corner, which is brought up under the right arm 
and opposite the centre of the chest. 

This dress leaves the arms quite bare from above the elbows, 
and the legs are naked from halfway down to the knees, thus 
showing off his grand limbs. 

The blanket, by being tied as described above, forms a kind 
of large bag, which extends all the way round the back, and in 
this Goorkhas very often carry their goods and chattels. 

The Goorklus shoe is square-toe, fits well up over the instep, 
passes just under the ankle, and then round and pretty high up 
above the heel. It is made of rough looking but good brown 
leather, and all sewing in it is done with strips of raw hide. 

Tt is an excellent, durable shoe, is not affected by water in the 
same way that an ordinary native shoe of India is, and it is much 
less liable to come off in boggy ground. 

When the sun is very hot, Goorkhas will often unwind their 
waist-belt and tie the same over their heads in the shape of a 
pagri, taking it off again in the afternoon, when it beings to cool 
down again. 

National dress of uper class ami residents of cities 

The upper classes of Nepal and most of the residents of 
Katmandu wear the following: — 

The abovementioned national cap, or one much like it. 

A kind of double-breasted frock coat called chaubandi, fitting 
tight everywhere, especially over the arms, and fasten inside and 
outside by means of eight pieces of coloured tape, four inside 
and four outside. The four outside pieces of tape when tied show 
two on the left breast and high up, and the other two on the 
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left side about level with the waist. 

A white or coloured waist cloth or Pagri, with the invariable 
Icukri, a pair of Pyjdmas very loose down to just below the knee, 
and from thence fitting the leg down to the ankle, and pair of 
the national shoes. 

Under the coat is worn a shirt, of which three or four inches 
are invariably allowed to show. They never tuck their shirts 
inside their pyjamas. 

The frock coat and pyjama abovementioned are made of a 
double layer of a thin shiny cotton cloth. Between the two 
layers a padding of cotton wool is placed, and these secured by 
parallel lines of sewing, which run close to each other. 

To make this still more secure, diagonal lines of sewing are 
also resorted to. This makes a very comfortable, and warm, but 
light suit. 

Amusements and sports 

Goorkhas delight in all manly sports,— shooting, fishing, 
Ac. — and are mostly keen sportsmen and possess great skill with 
gun and rod. They amuse themselves in their leisure hours, either 
in this way in the field, or in putting the shot, playing quoits or 
foot-ball, and they are always eager to join any game with 
Europeans. 

General Sir Charles Reid, K.C.B., says — “All Goorkhas are 
keen sportsmen, aud are never so happy as wlieu they are on a 
tiger’s track. A man I lost at Delhi had killed twenty-two on 
foot; they never waste a shot; they call ammunition ‘Khazana,* 
‘treasure. 9 

They are good gardeners, but very improvident, as they never 
will save up seed for the next season’s sowing. 

They are very fond of flowers, and will often go a long dis- 
tance to procure some. They often make necklaces of flowers, 
which they wear, and will also put flowers aw ay in a glass of 
water iu their barracks. 

General character , 

As compared with other orientals, Goorkhds are bold, endur- 
ing, faithful, frank, very independent and self-reliant; in their, 
own cou ntry they are jealous of foreigners and self-asserting 

They despise the natives of India, and look up to and 
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fraternize with Europeans, whom they admire for their superior 
knowledge, strength and courage, and whom they imitate in 
dress and habits. 

They have the following sayii g “Topiwar Kamwar, Lungi- 
war Khannewar” “The cap wearer works, the lungi-wearer 
eats.” 

They are very jealous of their women, but are domestic in 
their habits, and kind and affectionate husbands and parents. 

As a consequence their wives are less shy and reserved, and 
have more freedom and reciprocate their affection, carefully 
looking after uniform and all culinary and domestic matters. 

As a rule recruits on joining are very unsophisticated, very 
truthful, but dirty, and the first lesson that lias to be taught 
them is that “cleanliness is next to godliness.” They have then 
fesv prejudices of any description, caste or otherwise. 

Gambling 

The great vice of Goorkluis is gambling, to which they are 
greatly addicted. Though hot-tempered and easily roused, they 
are in general quiet, well-behaved men, and extremely amenable 
to discipline With a firm just hand over them, punishments are 
rare. 

Goorkluis are capable of being polished up to a degree of 
smartness that no native troops can approach, and which cannot 
be much surpassed even by British troops. 

No officer can be too strict with them in parades, but they 
hate being “ nagged at.” 

With a slack hand over them they very soon deteriorate and 
become slovenly. 

Education 

In Katmandu good schools exist in which English and Hindi 
are taught, but our recruits being almost entirely drawn from 
the agricultural classes, are quite ignorant of reading or writing. 

In our battalions schools exist for their instruction in reading, 
writting, and doing accounts, both in English and vernacular, 
and these are generally well attended. Numbers of men learn to 
read and write from friends in their barracks. 

It may seem strange, but it is an undoubted fact, that a 
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number of recruits are yearly obtained who profess to enlist 
merely for the sake of learning to read, write, and do accounts. 


Traditions 

The Goorkha, from the warlike qualities of his forefathers, 
and the traditions handed down to him of their military prowess 
conquerors of Nepal, is imbued with, and cherishes, the true 
military spirit. 

His physique, compact and sturdy build, powerful muscular 
development, keen sight, acute hearing, and hereditary education 
as a sportsman, eminently capacitate him for the duties of a 
light infantry soldier on the mountain side, while his aeqaint- 
ance with forest lore makes him as a pioneer in a jungle almost 
unrivalled, whilst his national weapon the leukri has in Burmah 
and other places proved itself invaluable. 

The bravery displayed by the Goorkhas in their contests with 
the British has already been alluded to, and their own traditions 
afford ample proof of the dogged tenacity with which they can 
encounter danger and hardship. 

The return of the Nepal army from Diggarcheh in the year 
1790, amongst other instances, affords a distinguished proof of 
their daring and hardihood. The following extracts from Captain 
T. Smith’s book are very characteristic. 

At Bhartpur it was an interesting and amusing sight to wit- 
ness the extreme good-fellowship and kindly feeling with which 
the Europeans and the Goorkhas mutually regarded each other. 
A six-foot- two grenadier of the 59th would offer a cheroot to the 
■“little Goorkhce,” as he styled him; the latter would take it from 
him with a grin, and when his tall and patronising comrade 
stooped down with a lighted cigar in his mouth, the little moun- 
taineer never hesitated a moment in puffing away at it with the 
one just received, and they were consequently patted on the back 
and called “prime chaps.” 

At the assault of Bhartpur, the Goorkhas were ordered to 
follow in after the 59th. 

These directions were obeyed, with the exception of going in 
with them instead of after them; for when the British grenadiers 
with a deafeniag “hurrah” made their maddening rush at the 
breach, at that glorious and soul-stirring moment it was 
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impossible to restrain them, and they dashed into the thick of it. 

In the morning after the storming of Bhartpur, when being 
praised for their gallantry by their British comrades, they return- 
ed the flattering partiality of the latter by the following charac. 
terestic remark: “The English are brave as lions; they are splendid 
sepoys, and very nearly equal to us!” 

The following story is given as illustrative of their coolness 
and amenability to discipline. 

A tiger had been seen within a few miles of Dehra, and 
Colonel Young (then Captain, and the gallant Commanding 
Officer of the Sirncor battalion), accompanied by Colonel Child- 
ers of Her Majesty’s 11th Dragoons, mounted an elephant and 
hastened to the spot. They however, were unsuccessful in rousing 
him; and after a long and tedious search were returning home. 

A Goorkha sepoy was following the elephant with his gun on 
his shoulder, when he suddenly dropped on one knee and pre- 
sented his rifle as if in the act to fire. Having, however, roused 
the attention of the sportsmen, he did not pull the trigger bu 
kept his gun fixed in the same position. He had suddenly caught 
sight of the fiery eyes of the tiger, who was crouching amongst 
the underwood, within three paces of his gun; in this situation 
they steadily regarded each other. The elephant was immediately 
pushed np close to the kneeling Goorkha, but neither of the 
sportsmen could succeed in catching a glimpse cf the animal. In 
order, if possible, to observe the direction more accurately, 
Captain Young called out “Recover arms.” I he sepoy came to 
the “Recover” as calmly and collectedly as if on his own parade. 
“Present.” Down went the gun again; this was repeated, but still 
the tiger was invisible. 

Captain Young exclaimed “That gallant fellow shall not be 
left unassisted,” and in a moment dropped from the elephant 
and placed himself close to the sepoy. He looked along the level- 
led barrel, but to no purpose; the brute was not to be distin- 
guished. 

Cocking his gun, therefore, he told tl*ie Goorkha to fire; there 
was a terrific roar, a rush forward for one instant, and all 
was still. When the smoke had just cleared away, there lay the 
tiger perfectly dead. The ball had struck the centre of his fore- 
head and entered his brain. 
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Doctor Oldfield in his book points out that there is not a 
single instance of a Nepal Chief taking bribes from, or selling 
himself for money to, the British or any other state. This loyalty 
to themselves is only equalled by their loyalty to us during the 
fiery ordeal of the Mutiny, the records of which, as well as of 
Ambela, of the Cabul campaign, and many other wars and 
battles, amply testify the value of the services rendered us by 
our Goorkha regiments since incorporation in our army in 181 5. 

Their fighting qualities, whether for study, unflinching cour- 
age. or daring elan, are “nulli secundus” amongst the troops 
we enrol in our ranks from the varied classes of our Indian 
Empire, and no greater compliment can be paid to their bravery 
than by quoting one of their sayings — 

“Kafar hunnu bhanda, manrnu ramro;” 

“It is better to die than to be a coward!” 
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REMARKS ON GOORKHA TRIBES AND CLANS 

The military tribes of Nepal, from which the fighting 
element is almost exclusively drawn, are the following 

The Khas, Magar, Gurung, and Thalcur. 

There are also a few Limbus and Rais to be found in most 
of our Goorkha regiments, but they are very few in number, 
and only very slight mention is made of them in this book, as 
they are residents of Eastern and North-Eastern Nepal, and 
are hardly ever brought in for enlistment to the recruiting officer 
at Gorakhpur. 

A few Nagarkotis ( Newars ) are also found in most of the 
regiments. 

Khas 

The Khas are the predominant race of Nepal. They are 
generally slighter, more active, and more intelligent, than either 
the Magar or Gurung. 

They are Hindus, wear the thread, and are more liable to 
Brahmanical prejudices than the Magar or Gurung. They, how- 
ever, make little of the ceremonial law of the Hindus in regard 
to food and sexual relations. Their active habits and vigorous 
characters could not brook the restraint of ritual law. Their 
few prejudices are rather useful than otherwise, inasmuch as they 
favour sobriety and cleanliness. 

They are temperate, hardy and brave, and make good 
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soldiers. They intermarry in their own castes, and have a high 
social standing in Nepal. 

In the Nepalese army almost all the officers above the rank 
of Lieutenant are Khas, and so are by far the greater proportion 
of officers below the rank of Captain. 

They are intensely proud of their traditions, and look down 
upon Magars and Gurungs. 

In their own country any Khas who runs away in a battle 
becomes an outcast, and his very wife is unable to eat with 
him. They are very national in their feelings- 

In the Nepalese “Rifle Brigade,” whichjconsists of the picked 
men of all classes, are to be found numbers of Khas of 5' 9" 
and over, with magnificent physique. 

Colonel Bahadar Gambar sing- who at present commands 
the “Rifles,” served as a private under Sir Jang Baluidar at 
Lucknow during the Mutiny. He there greatly distinguished 
himself by single-handed capturing 3 guns and killing 7 muti- 
neers. He received an acknowledgment from the British 
Government for his bravery, and the Prince of Wales presented 
him in 1875 with a clay-more, with an inscription thereon. In 
this fight Colonel Gambar Sing had no other weapon than his 
kukri, and he received 23 wounds, some of which were very 
dangerous, and to this day his face is scarred with huge sword- 
cuts. He also lost some fingers, and one of his hands was nearly 
cut off. Sir Jang Baliadar had a special medal struck for him, 
which the gallant old gentleman wears on all great parades. 

None of our Goorkha regiments enlist Khas now, although 
in most regiments a few are to be still found, who were enlisted 
in olden days. 

Experience would seem to prove that Magars and Gurungs 
are undoubtedly better men than Khas, yet a regiment of 
Khas would make a very fine body of soldiers, and in the 
present days, when men of good fighting class are so much 
needed, it seems a pity that Government makes no use of this 
material, out of which a regiment or two could easily be raised. 

Khattrls 

About Khattris, Dr. L. Hamilton says: — 

“The descendants of Brahmans by women of the lower 
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tribes, although admitted to be Khas (or impure), are called 
Kshattris or Khattris, which terms are considered as perfectly 
synonymous.” 

It would seem, however, that some proper Khattris, called 
"Deokotas,” from Bareilly, did settle in the country, and inter- 
married with the Khas Khattris. All the Khattris wear the 
thread, and are considered as belonging to the military tribes. 

.Since the return of Jang Bahadar from England, a number 
of Goorkha Khas have taken to calling themselves Chattris. 
There is no such man in the whole of Nepal as a Goorkha 
Chuttri. 

Khas there arc and Khattris there are also, but Chattris 
there are none, and it is merely a title borrowed latterly from 
India. 

Briar HAJgson also mentions a tribe called Ekthariahs, the 
descendants of more or less pure Rajputs and other Kshatriyas 
of the plains. They claimed a vague superiority to the Khas, 
but the great tide of events around them has now thoroughly 
confounded the two races in all essentials, and therefore they 
will not be shown as a separate tribe, but be included with 
Khas. Brian Hodgson says: — 

“The Khas were, long previously to the age of Prithvi 
Narayan, extensively spread over the whole of the Chaubisia, 
and they are now to be found in every part of the existing king- 
dom of Nopal, as well as in Kunmon, which was part of Nepal 
until 1816. The Khas are more devoted to the house of 
Goorkha, as well as more liable to Brahmanical prejudices, 
than the Magars or Gu rungs; and on both accounts are perhaps 
somewhat less desirable as soldiers for our service than the 
latter tribes. 5 * 1 Isay somewhat, because it is a mere question of 
degree; the Khas having certainly no religious prejudices, nor 
probably any national partialities which would prevent their 
making excellent and faithful servants- in-arms; and they 
possess pre-eminently that masculine energy of character and 

\ 

* 'this was writ ten in 1832— namely, only sixteen years after our war 
with Nepal-— and it is on that account that Brain Hodgson says the Khas 
arc somewhat less desirable as soldiers for our service- not for wan tof 
bravery or soldierly qualities. 
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love of enterprise which distinguish so advantageously all the 
military races of Nepal.” 

For the origin of the Khas nation, see under heading of 
“History.” 

Matwala Khas 

To the north arc! to the we-4 of Sallian, numbers of 
Matwala Khas are to be found. They are rarely if ever found 
to the east of the Gandak river. There can be no doubt that 
this race found its origin somewhere about Sallian, or perhaps 
still further west. 

The Matwala Khas is generally the progeny of a Khas of 
Western Nepal with a Magar woman of Western Nepal. 

If the woman happens to belong to the Rana clan of the 
Magar tribe, the progeny is then called a Bhat Rana. 

The Matwala Khas does not wear the thread. He cats and 
drinks, and in every way assimilates himself with the Magars 
and Gurungs. He invariably claims to be a Magar. 

Amongst the Matwala Khas are to be found those who call 
themselves Bohra, Roka Chohan, Jh&nkri, &c. 

These are easy to identify, but it is more difficult to find 
out a Matwala who calls himself a Thapa. His strong Magar 
appearance, his not wearing the thread, and his eating and 
drinking freely with the real Magars, all tend to prove him to 
be what he almost invariably claims to be, vis., a real Magar. 
The writer has found men in the ranks who for years had 
served as, and been considered, Magars, but who really were 
Matwala Khas. Some very excellent recruits are obtained 
amongst the jMatwal a Khas, although the greater proportion 
are coarse-bred and undesirable. 

KHAS 

Adikhdri Clans 

Pokriai 
Thakuri 
Thami 
Tharirai 


Dhami 

Khadsena 

Man 

Musiah 
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K If A S — continued 
Baniah Clans 
Sinjapati 
Basndyet Clans 


Khaptari 

Rakmi 

Khulal 

Sri pal i 

Puwar 

Blvmddri Clam 

Lama 

Sinjapati 

Raghubangsi 

Bhi st Clans 

Daluil 

Puwar Giniri 

Kalikotia 

Gharti Clans 

Kalikotia 

Khanka 

Bagalia 

Khulal 


Karkhl Clans 

Khulal 

Mundala 

Lama 

Sutar 


Khanka Clans 

Kalikotia 

Maharaji 

Khaptari 

Palpdli 

Khulal 

Partial 

Lakangi 

Lamcliania 

Powar 

Clans (progeny mostly of Faici or Brahmans 

Adikh&ri 

Khulal 

Arjal 

Kirkiseni 

Bardl. 

Lamchania 

Bhatari 

Pande, 

Bhtisal 

Panth 

Dal 

Parajuli 

Dangali 

Phania 

Deokota 

Poryal 

Dhakdl 

Remi 

Dharndl 

Sakhtial 

Dital 

Sdpkotia 

Ghimiria 

Silwal 
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K H AS -—continued. 


Gothami 


Suvcri 

Khaptari 


Tewari 


Kanwar Clans 


Arjal 


i Khanka 

Bagalia 


Khulai 


Thapci Clans 


Baginl 


Maliar^ji 

Deoga 


Palami 

Gagliya 


Parajuli 

Ghitniria 


Puw&r 

Gudar 


Sanial 

Khaptari 


Suyal 

Khulai 


Th&kurial 

Lamchania 



Other true 

Khas but not classified yet. 

Alphaltopi 


BatiAl 

Am Gai 


Bhat Ojha 

Baj Gai 


Bhat Rai 

Balia 


Bhirial 

Bamankoti 


Bikral 

Chalatani 


Larnsal 

Chaaial 


Mari Bhus 

Chanvala Gai 


Naop&nia 

Dahal 


Osti 

Danjal 


Parijai Kawale 

Deokota (Khattri) 

Parsai 

Dhongial 


Pauridl 

Dhungana 


Porseni 

Ganjal 


Pungial 

Gartola 


Regmi (Khattri) 

Gilal 


Ripakheti 

Hamia Gali 


Satania 

Kadariah 


Sati,- 

Kala Khattri 


Satia Gai 

ICanhal 


Seora 

Khatiwata 


Sikhimial 

Kilatharii 


Sijal 

Kukrial 


Towari (Khattri) 

Lay&l 


Turattrakal 
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MAGARS AND GURUNGS 

These are by common consent recognised as the beau ideal 
of what a Goorkha soldier should be. 

As these tribes have submitted to the ceremonial low of 
purity and to BrAhmanical supremacy, they have been adopted 
as Hindus, but they have been denied the sacred thread, and 
take rank as a doubtful order below the Kshatiiya. 

They are practically only Hindus because it is the fashion ; 
they have gone with the times, and consequently their Hinduism 
is not very strict, and they are decidedly the least prejudiced 
in caste matters of all classes of Nepal who seek our service. 
They participated in all the military successes of the house of 
Goorkha, and although they have less sympathy with the 
Government, they are still very loyal to it. 

The Guiungs lent themselves less early, and less heartily, 
to Brahmanical influences, and they ha\e letained to a greater 
extent than the Magars their national peculiarities and language. 
In stature the Gurungs are generally larger and more powerful 
than the Magars and Khas. 

The Magars and Gurungs have already been referred to as 
being of the Tartar race ; they in Nepal follow agricultural pur- 
suits ; they are square-built, sturdy men, with fine muscular, and 
large chest and limb development, low in stature, and with little 
or no hair on face or body, and with lair complexions. They 
are a merry-hearted race, eat animal food, and in Nepal drink 
a kind of beer made from rice called janr and a kind of spirit 
called raksi. In our battalions they will drink any English 
wine, spirits, or beer. They are intensely fond of soldiering. 
They are very hardy and extremely simple-minded, They are 
kind-hearted and generous, and as recruits absolutely truth- 
ful. They are very proud and sensitive, and they deeply feel 
abuse or undeserved censure. They are very obstinate, very {in- 
dependent, very vain, and in their plain clothes inclined to be 
dirty, They are intensely loyal to each other and their officers 
in time of trouble or danger. 

Brian Hodgson says about Magars and Gurungs 

“From lending themselves less early and heartily to Brah- 
manical influences than the Khas, they have retained, in vivid 
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freshness, their original language?, physiognomy, and, in a less 
degree, habits. Their two languages differ materially, though 
both belonging to the unpronominalised type of the Turanian 
tongues. 

“The Gurungs are less generally and moie recently redeemed 
from Lamaism and primitive impurity than the Magars. 

“But though both the Gurungs and Magars still retain their 
own vernacular tongues, Tartar faces, and careless manners, 
yet, what with military service for several generations under the 
predominant IChas, and what with the commerce of IChas males 
with their females, they have acquired the Khas language, 
though not to the oblivion of their own, and the Khas habits 
and sentiments, but with sundry reservations in favour with 
pristine liberty. 

“As, however, they have, with such grace as they could 
muster, submitted themselves to the ceremonial laws of purity, 
and to Brahman supremacy, they hare been adopted as Hindus, 
but they have been denied the thread, and constitute a doubtful 
order below it.' 5 

The Gurung tribe consists of two great divisions — 

1. The Chrajat. ! 2. The Solahjdt. 

The Charjat, as its name implies, is composed of four castes, 
viz. : — 

1. Ghallea. 3, Larnft. 

2. Ghotani (sometimes Ghundani). 4. iAmchania, 

Each of these four castes comprises a number of clans, and 

some of these are again subdhided into families. 

The Chaqjat Gurung might be called the Gurung nobility. 

Every Gurung recruit knows perfectly well whether he be- 
longs to the Charjat or to the Solahjat, but numbers of the latter 
will try to claim the former. A little trouble will almost in- 
variably bring out the truth. 

The Charjat Gurung is very much looked up to by the Soldh- 
jat. 

A Sola hjat Gurung cannot marry a Charjat, nor can he 
ever by any means become a Charjat. 

Questioning a Charjat would be much as follows 

“What is your name?” .... “Jasbir Gurung,” 

“What Gurung are you?” . . . “Charjat.” 

“Which of the Charjat?” . . . “Lamchania.” 
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“Which Lamchania clan ?” . . . “Plohnian.” 

“What Plohnian ?” .... “Atbai.” 

Of the Charjat Gurungs the Ghallea is by far the most diffi- 
cult to obtain: 

The Plohnian and ChenwAri clans of the Lamchania are both 
subdivided into families ; the best Plohnian family is the Atbai, 
and the best of the Clienwari is the C'hnrghaii. 

It will be noticed that nearly all Ghotani clans end with 
“ron.” 

Some excellent recruits are also obtained from the Solahjat, 
TRADITIONS 

In olden days the Ghalleas ruled the country about Lamzung 
and had their own king, a Ghallea. 

Their kingdom nominally exists to this day. 

The following tradition regarding the birth of the Charjat 
exists : — 

A Thakur king asked the king of Lamzung for his daughter’s 
hand in marriage. 

The Ghallea king accepted the proposal favourably, and sent 
a young and beautiful maiden as his daughter to the Thakur 
king, who duly married her, and by her begot several children. 

Some years afterwards it transpired that this young maiden 
was no king's, daughter, but merely one of her slave attend- 
ants ; whereupon the Thakur king was very angry, and sent 
a message threatening war, unless the Ghallea king sent him 
his real daughter. 

The king of Lamzung thereupon complied, and this time 
sent his real daughter, whom the Thakur king married, and by 
whom he begot three sons. (From these three sons are descend- 
ed the Ghotani, Lama, and L&mchania dans.) 

It was then ruled that these three sons and their descend- 
ants should rank equal to the Ghallea clan, and that they should 
be called the Charjat Gurungs, whilst the descendants of the 
children of the slave-mother should be called Solahjats and 
should for ever be servants to the CMijat. 

From this it would appear that the Ghallea Gurung is the 
oldest and the purest of all Gurung clans. They certainly are 
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splendid men of the purest Goorkha type. 

The Gurungs have for centuries kept up their history, which 
is called in Khaskura “Gurung ko Bangsaoli.” 

When the famous case of Colonel Lachman Gurung took 
place, Sir Jang Bahadar, being anxious to elucidate, if possible, 
the difference between Charjat and Solahjat Gurungs, had 
the history of the Gurungs brought to him, and having read the 
same, declared that the Solahjat Gurung must remain satisfied 
with his present position, and be for ever the servant of the 
Charjat. 

The Solahjat Gurung will always make obeysauce to the 
Charjat. and when travelling in their own country, the Solahjat 
will generally carry the Charjat’s load. 

Jt is said that Colonel Lachman Gurung offered his 
daughter’s weight in gold to any Charjat who would marry her. 
A poor man of the Ghotani clan, being sorely tempted by the 
bribe, offered himself as a husband, but was at once outcasted 
and reduced to a Solahjat, and so the marriage never came off. 

Tradition regarding the “Tutia” clan 

Many centuries ago, it is said, a landslip occurred which 
buried a whole village, and destroyed all the inhabitants, except 
one small boy, who was found by a Lamchania Gurung amongst 
the debris. 

He took the boy home and adopted him, but as he did not 
know who the father of the boy was, a difficulty arose in time as 
to what clan this boy should belong to. 

The Lamas, on being consulted, ruled that the child and all 
his descendants should be called Tutia Lamchanias (Tutia means 
broken, rugged), because he had been found on broken, rugged 
ground. 

Tradition regarding “Plohnian” clan 

A boy that had been deserted was found by a Lamchania 
Gurung amongst some reeds. It was settled that this boy and 
all his descendants should be called Plohnian Lamchanias 
(Plohn means reeds), because he had been found amongst 
reeds. 

There are two regiments of Gurungs in the Nepalese army— 
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the Kali Bahadar and the Kali Persad, The former is abso- 
lutely a Guruug regiment, and most of the men are Charjat 
Gurungs. 

They are a magnificent body of men, consisting of all the 
picked Gurungs of Nepal. They must average over 5' 6" in 
height, with splendid physique. 

GURUNGS 


Ghallea Clans {Charjat). 


Gerlen 
*Gyapsing 
*Pylmg 
* fRajvansi or 
(Rajbangsi 
Rilten 


(excellent). 

? 

? 

? 

(excellent). 


Samri (excellent) 
Samunder (good). 
*Sinjali ? 
(*Surjabansi or ? 
(Surajvansi. 


Adunron 

Chomron 

Gholron 

Kaliron 

Kamjai 

Kelonron 

Kongron 

Kudlroti 

Mazuron 


Ghotdni Clans ( Charjat ) 

Migiron 

Nagiron 

Naikron 

Pochkiron 

Rijoron 

Tagren 

Thakuron 

Temou 

Walron 


Chelen 

Chenwari 

Khimu 

Kuiungi 

Nakchia 


Lama Clans {Charjat) 

Pungi 

Tengi 

Tidun or Titun 

Timji 

Tender 


* I doubt the existence of these five clans as pure Ghalleas, The only fou 
that I know as real Ghalleas are the Rifen, Silmri, Gerlen, and Samunder 
of which the first three are the best. I have never seen a single case of a. 
Surjabansi Gurung, nor do I believe in their existence, after careful enquiryr 
— E.V. 
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GCJRUNGS— continued. 


Luma Clans ( Charjdt ) 


Pcngi 

(Jrdung 

Phaclie (pronounced Fache). 


Ldinchania Clitnas ( Clulrjdt ) 

Adi 

Naikron 

Chen ) probably the 

Pajji Lem* 

Chenwari ) same. 

Pangi 

Kaliron. 

Plitti 

Kroko Lem :it 

Plohnian 

Kurbn f 1 Doubtful ; per- 

Purani 

L haps Solahjat 

Silangi 

Lem 

Tutia \ probably the 

Lengra 

Twidian J sanD 

Mereuu 


GURUNGS OF THE SOAHJAT 

Alien** 

Kepchen 

Bhtlj or Bhujia 

Khaptari 

Chagli 

Khatrain 

Chime 

Khulal 

Chohomonu 

Kinju 

Chormi 

Kokia 

Chormi 

Kongi Lama 

Darla tni*** 

Kiimai 

Dial 

Kromjai 

Dingial 

Kiapchain 

Ghabbu 

Lahor 

Ghorenj 

Leghen 

Guor 

Lohan (probably Lahor) 


* Kroko Lem and Pajji Lem are both the same, but the former is in 
Gurung Khura, the latter in Khas Khura, — E. V, 

**This is the Khas Khura name For a dan. I have forgotten the Gurung 
Khura name. — E.V. 

***This perhaps should be spelt Darra Lfuni. — E. V. 
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GURTJNGS OF THE SOLABJAT— continued. 


Gi'ilangia. 

Giabring 
Hu r dun 
Timiali 
Tumreli 

Mor (or Mormain) 

Murnm 

Nanra 

Nunsing 

Pajju 

Ealna 

PhiwiiH (° r Piwdll or Phi- 
iiyi.il i) 

Plc'-n 

Ploplo 

Pomai 

Ponju 

Rilah 

Rinu'ilia 


Lyung 

Main 

Mapchain 

Masragi 

Mobjai (or Mahbrijai). 

Sarbuja 

Tahin 

Takrain 

Tame 

Telej 

Tcndur 

Tenlaja 

Thar 

Tingi Liiniii 
Tol 

Tolangi 

Torjain 

Uze 


MAGARS 

The Magars are divided into six distinct tribes, and no 
more, although the following all claim to be Magars and try in 
every way to establish themselves as such: — 

Bobra (really a Matwala Klias of Western Ndpal), 


Roka ( 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

)• 

Chohan ( 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

). 

Jhankri ( 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

). 


Konwiir (progeny of mendicant). 

Uchai ( ditto TMkur), 

In days of old a certain number of Magars were driven out 
of their own country, and settled in Western Nepal amongst 
strangers. From the progeny of these sprang up many clans of 
mixed breeds, who now claim to be pure-bred Magars, but are 
not recognised as ■such, 
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In addition to the few mentioned above, are some others 
who also claim to be Magars, such as Rawats, Dishwas, &c., 
but as they have no real relationship to Magars, it is considered 
unnecessary to enter a list of them here. 

The real and only Magars are divided into the following six 
tribes, which are here entered alphabetically : — 

1. Allea 4. Pun 

2. Burathoki 5, Rana 

3. Gharti 6. Thdpd 

These tribes all intermarry with each other, have the same 
customs and habits, and are in every way equal as regards 
social standing, with perhaps a slight preference in favour of the 
Rand, 

The original home of the Magars was to the west of the 
Gandak river (Kali-war 1 '), and, roughly speaking, consisted of 
that portion of Nepal which lies between and round about 
Gulmi, Argha, Khaclii, and Pdlpa. 

This bit of country was divided into twelve districts (Bardh 
Mangranth 1 '*), and the residents of the same in time came to be 
spoken of as the Magars of the Bardh Mangrdnth. 

Brian Hodgson and Captain T. Smith both give the follow- 
ing as the Bdrah Mangrdnth : — Satung, Pyung, Bhirkot, 
Dhor, Garhung, Rising, Ghiring, Gulmi, Argha, Khachi, 
Musikot, and Isma. 

By the tcitn “Barah Mangranth Magars” no particular set 
of tribes was meant The term had a purely local meaning, 
and referred to all such Magars, of whatever tribe they might 
be, whose ancestors had resided for generations within the 
Bardh Mangranth. 

Each of these twelve districts had its own ruler, but it 
would appear that the most powerful kings were those of 

■"Dr. Hamilton in his book published in 1819 says t — 

“Before the arrival of the Rajputs, it is said that the Magar nation con- 
sisted of twelve Thiims, the whole members of each being supposed to have 
p, common extraction in the male line. Each Tliam was governed by a 
chief, considered as the head of a common family.” — E. V. 

^The Sardah on the west and the Gandak in the centre of Nepal are 
both spoken of as the Kali.— E.V. 
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Gulmj, Arglm, Khfichi, and that the remaining princes were 
more or Jess tributary to these three. 

Since the rise of the house of Gooiklui, towards the close of 

the eighteen tii century, the country has been redivided, and the 

twelve districts no longer exist as such, and the term “Bar Ah 
Mangninth Magm” has no signification now, and is therefore 
failing into disuse. Not one recruit out of fifty knows what the 
term means. 

As mentioned before, the original home of the Magars was 
to the west of the Gandak river, but it would seem that some 
clans had for ages occupied certain poitions of Nepal on the 
east bank. 

The city of Goorkha was originally the residence of the 
Chitoriah Ramis, It is supposed the city was built by them, 
and to this day numbers of Chitoriah Ramis are found there. 

The Magars having participated in the military conquests of 
tire house of Goorkha, spread themselves far and wide all over 
Nopal, and numbers are now to be found to the east of the 
Gandak river. 

Aliens 

dhe Aliens in appearance seem a very pure bred race. As a 
rule they are very fair, well-nnuic men. The Allea tribe must, 
however, be rather a small one, as the percentage of Alleas 
enlisted yearly is very small. They are most desirable men 
to get. 

Biirathold 

Biiratholcis are also apparently very limited in number. 
Some excellent specimens of Goorkhas are, however, every year 
obtained from this tribe. They are very desirable men to get. 


Ghartis 

The Ghartis are pretty numerous, but care should be taken 
in enlisting from this tribe, as they seem to be far more mixed 
than any of the other live pure Magar tribes, By careful 
selection, however, excellent Ghartis can be obtained. 

The Bhujial Gharti lives in the valleys and high mountains 
to the north of G'itmi, above the Puns, but immediately e 0Vt 
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the Karantis. 

Their tract of country runs along both sides of the Blu'iji 
Kliola (river), from which they probably derive their name. 

Tile Bhiijinl Charti is generally a shepherd. He lives 
principally on the milk of sheep, and is almost invariably a 
man of very good physique and heavy limbs. He is remarkably 
dirty when first enlisted. 

Amongst the Gharti clans two that should not be confounded, 
although from their similarity in pronunciation one is very apt 
to do so. The Palmic or Paharia is a good Magar. The Pare 
or Paria (from par, outside) should nevei be enlisted. Pie is, 
as his name indicates, an outcaste, or a descendant of out- 
castes. 

Puns 

The Piin tribe seems a small one, as but a small percentage 
of them is obtained annually. They are generally n.en of heavy 
limbs and excellent physique. They much resemble Gurungs. 
They live about Gulmi principally, although of couise they are 
found in other places also. They are most desirable men. 

Ranas 

Of all Magars there is i o better man than a Rami of good 
clan. In former days any Tluipa who had lost three generations 
of ancestors in battle became a Rana, but with the prefix of 
his Tluipa clan. Thus a Reshmi Thapd would become a 
Reshmi Rami. 

An instance of this is to be found in the fth Goorkhas, 
where a haviklar, Lachman Ihapa, and a naielc, Shanisher 
Rami, are descended from two Tluipa brothers ; but three 
generations of descendants from one of these brothers having 
been killed in battle, Shamsher Rand’s ancestors assumed the 
title of Rana ; Lachman Thapa’s ancestors not having been 
killed in battle for three generations, he remains a Tluipd. 

From this custom many Rana clans are said to have sprung 
up, and this would lead one to believe that the Rana tribe was 
looked up to amongst Magars. 

The original Rana clans were few, amongst them being the 
following:— Chitoriah, Maski, Riichal, Hunchuu, Thar a, Laye, 
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Tharali, Suijabansi or Surjavausi, Hiski, and Masrangi. 
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Thapas 

The Thapa tribe is by far the gi cutest of all, and amongst 
them, yearly, hundreds of excellent recruits are obtained. 
Care should, however, be exercised in the selection of Thapas, 
as a very large number of men adopt the title of Tkapa, 
although they have no right to the same. 

The Sam and Gaha clans of the l’hapd are each subdivided 
into five or more families, and in each case the Kala family is 
the best. 

The PurdiU Gorakh Regiment in Nopal consists entirely of 
VLigars, and is a splendid body of men. All the finest Magars 
>f Nepal, excepting those in the Rifle regiments, are put into this 
■cgiraent. They must be neatly if not quite as big as the Kali 
Bahadur. 


MAGARS 


Aik a Clans 


Arghuli or Arghounle 

Meng 

Biji 

Paclifiin 

Chang 

Palami Iprobably the 

Charmi 

PuU'unijsame 

Dukchaki 

Pangmj) probably the 

Dura 

Pungtni) same 

Gar 

Panthi 

Gondii. 

Pungi 

Gyangrai 

Phiwali / or Plwali 
\ or Phiuyali 

1 iunchun 

Rakhal 

Kalami 

Ramial 

Khali 

Ro 

Khaptari 

Sar&ngi 

Kharri 

Serthung 

Kbul a 1 

Sii lining 

Kilung 

Sinjapati. 

Kulangi 

Silhung probably 

Kiapchaki 

Silthung 
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M AGARS— continued 
Allea Clans — continued 


Lahakapa 

Sripali 

Lamchania 

Surajvansi or Surjabansi 

Lamjal 

Suyal 

Limit'd 

Tarokche 

Lungchia 

Thakchaki 

Magiam 

Yangmi 

Maski 

Buralhoki Clans 

Balkoti 

Pahare or Paharia 

Barkwanri 

Ramjali 

Darlami 

Ramkhani 

Deobal 

Ranjti 

Garnal 

Siujapati 

Karmani 

Ulangia 

Lamichania 

Chohiin Clans* 

Gora 

Thapa 

Kala 



Ghrati Clans 


Argkuli or Arghounle 

Parc or Pari a 

Baima 

Purja 


Bainjali 

Ratnjali 


Bhujial 

Rijal 


Bulami 

Rankami 

1 R 

Chauchal \ probably the 
Chantial j same 

Salami 


Darganu 

Sarnia 


Darlami 

S;iru 


Galami 

Sawangi 



(Rankhami). 


4 As mentioned in my notes, I think the Chohans are not Magars at all, 
but Matwala IChas from the west of Nepal, although they will sloutly 
swear they arc pure Magars.'-E.V. 
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M A G A R S — continued 
Gliarli Clans — continued. 


Gamal 

Senia 

Gial 

Sinjali 

Hunjali 

Sinjapati 

Kahncha 

Sutpahare 

Konsa 

Thcin 

Lumchania 

Tirgia 

Masrangi 

Ulangia 

Paharc or Paharia 

Walia 

Pali Cluns* 

At j ali 

Ekjali 

Char j/ili 

Panchjali 

Chejali 

Satjali 

Dojiil i 

Tinjali 

Pun Clans 

Baijali 

Ramjali 

Bapal 

Rangu 

Barring! 

Sahi 

Dari ami 

Sarnia 

Dud 

Sarbunga 

Hunjali 

Sinjali 

Tagonlia 

Sinjapati 

Kami 

Sutpahare 

Paharc 

Takalia 

Pajatisi 

Tamia 

Phungali 

Tirkhia 

Rakskoti 

Ulangia 

Ream Clans 

Archami 

Bangling 

Arghuli or Arghounle 

Baral or Balal 

Aslarai 

Barkwanri 


11 t came across three recruits belonging to the Tail Clans in 1889. But 
r have never heard of them before, nor can 1 find any mention of them, in 
any book.— E,V. 
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MAGAR — continued 
Rdna — continued 


Bhusal 

Muski 

Byangiu'isi 

Masrangi 

Charmi. 

Narnjali 

Chitoriah 

Panti 

Chumi 

Parta 

Darlami* 

Pliiwali / orPiwAli 

Dud or Dut 

imwall | or Phiuyhli 

Durungcheng 

Pulami 

Gacha 

Pusal (probably Bhusal) 

Gandharma. 

Rangii 

Gyangmi 

Res h mi 

Gyaudris 

Ruchi.il 

Hiski 

Sara 

Hunchiin 

Sinjali 

Tiandi 

Sinjalipati 

Karacliaki 

Sunari 

Kiapcliaki 

Siirajvansi or Surjabansi 

Khiuyali 

Thara or Tliada 

Lamchania 

Tharali 

Lungeli 

Ucliai 

Laye 

Makim 

Yahayo 

Tlinpu Clans 

Allea 

Riajugmi 

Arghuli or Arghounle 

Birkhatta 

Aslarni 

Burathoki 

Bachia or Bachio 

Chahari 

Rao-tlin / Satighari 
Bagalia | Atghari 

Charti 

Chidi 

Baigaiia 

Chitoriah 

Bailick 

Chumi 

Bakabal 

Dala or Dalia 


* Perhaps this should be spelt Darr Lami—E.V. 
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M A GARS ' — continued 


Thdpa Clans — confirmed 


Balal or Band 

Baliimi 

is 

Bankabaral 

Denga or Dhega 

Baola 

Dengabuja 

Batahghaii 

Dengiil 

Bareya. 

Dishwa or Disuuit 

Barkwanri 

Durel 

Bhomrel 

Fal or Pliiil 

Gagha 

Mandir. 

Kala 

Masrangi 

( Gora 

Maruncha 

Gall it < Baida 

Maski 

| Badcba 

Meduu 

v Chidi 

Mogrni 

Gahab (probably Galul) 

Namjdli 

Gancliaki 

Pachbaya 

Garja. 

Palli 

Garanja 

Patd 

Gelung 

Pengmi 

Gidiel or Gindil 

Phal. 

Giangdi or Giami 

Phuniali 

Gifuirisi 

Hiski 

m . ...for Pivmli. 
Phi wan ,, 

Lor I Imi jal 

Hithan 

Powan 

Hunchun 

Pii&nri 

Ism ala. 

Pulami 

.1 argit h 

Rajvansi 

Jeh dr i or J hiadi 

Rai 

Jhankri or Jhangdi 

Rdjali 

Jhenxi. 

Rakiil 

ICaikala 

Rdkskoti 

K amelia 

Ramjali 

Kama 

Ramkhani 

K&nhun (bard It) 

Rehari 


* Perhaps this should be spelt Darra Liimi, Tile Bagalta Oarlami 
is very good.— E.V. 
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M AGARS— continued 


Thapa Clans— continued 


Kanlu 01 Kanluk 

Reshmi 

Kanrdlu (same as Kanlu) 

Reg Ami 

Kasu 

R ijai 

Kejung 

Ruchal 

Keli 

Sartungi 

Khaptari 

f Gora 

Konwar 

| Japarluk 

Koral 

S<Aru i Jlienii 

ICulal 

| Kala 

Lamchania 

| Malengia 

LAmtari 

(_Paneti 

Lanchia 

Satighari 

Langakoti 

Sinjali 

Langkang 

Sinjdpati 

Laye 

Sirnia 

Lungeli 

Sothi 

Makim 

Suhnakhari 

Mam ring 

Sumai or .Some 

SunAri 

Tharun 

Suiajvansi or Surjabansi 

Thurain 

Thagnami 

Uchai 

Thamu 

Untaki or Wantaki 

Third or Tliada 

Yangdi 


THAKURS 

Of all Goorkhas, excepting the Brahman, the Thakur has 
the highest social standing, and of all Thakurs the Sahi is the 
best. The Maharaja Dhiraj (King of NepAl) is a Sahi. 

The Thakur claims royal descent, and even to this day a 
really pure-bred Sahi Thakur is not charged rent for land in 
Nepal. 

Thakurs, on account of their high social standing intelli- 
gence, cleanliness, and solidierly qualities, should invariably be 
taken if belonging to good clans. As soldiers they are excel- 
lent, and they can be obtained in small numbers, with quite as 
good physique and appearance as the best Magar or Gurung. 
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marriage is with him 3a entirely voluntary action, has no more 
prejudices than the Qfdirujrj' jvlagpj - or Gurung, and even after 
adopting the thread his cpsje prejudices are not so very great, 
nor does he ever allow them jp obtrude, 

I he Hamal Thajcutj should, nqj b? enlisted by any regiment, 
The best Thakur clpus aje. ,‘tfye following Sahi, Malla, 
Sing, Sen, Khan, an 4 Sujrml,, ( 

The “Singala Uclvu” is ( real)y a Sahi by descent and is ex- 
cellent, but all other Ucliais, a | nd jhe balance of Thakur elans 
are not up to thpse above irmutipned/ a) though all Thakur clans 
claim to be equal, with jhe ^peptjon’of the Hamah The Hamal 
is. no Thakur at all,, t)ut ,thq progeny of an Opadia Brahman 
with a Thakur woman. , f j( 

A Thakur king, ij .jsj , said,, in, tjie course of his conquests 
came to a very high hill Cfdlqd ^ingjala, This he captured from 
his enemies, and ,011 thp.top of,, the same he established a 
garrison of Sahi, Thakurs. These in time'eame to be spoken of 
as the “Uchai Thakurs/’ from the fact of their living at a high 
elevation. 

The clan Uchai will be found amongst many tribes, and is 
supposed to be deriyedjfrpjn psipplar reason. 

With the excepfipp ,qfj % Singala Uchhi, all other TMkur 
Uchais are the progeny of ^ iT^akur, with a,Magar, 

THAKUR 'GLANS 

1 V .1 1 ( II I ,, , 


Bam r ‘ * 

Bansi " ' M /' 

Chand • / ' 

Chohan (doubtful)' 1 ! 1 1 ‘ ' ! 
Hdmal 1 1 ^ •' rr ’ ' ! 

JKr ”1 *' j! ' !i, l ' ‘ 

Jiva ‘ * ' f7?il i!ii lf 5 
Khan 

Malta or MaV h ‘ " ' 5i; ' 

1 v u f \ i‘ ‘ 1 , 1 


Malta or 


Man 
Rajka 
Rakhsia 
, Ruchal 
! ,Silii 
Sen 
' Sifig 
Sumpl 
' Ucb&i 


NEW&RS 

The New&rs are not a warlike or military race, but there can 
be no doubt that they occasionally produce good soldiers. 
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The best Newar caste is the Sirisht, and one, Subadar 
Kishnbir Nagarkoti, of the 5th Goorkhas, belonging to this 
caste, won the Order of Merit three times for gallantry displayed 
during the Kdbul war, and was given a gold clasp when recom- 
mended a fourth time for conspicuous gallantry displayed at the 
time of Major Battye's death, in the Black Mountains, in 1888. 

The Newars also fought most bravely and in a most deter- 
mined way against the Goorkha conquerors — a fact proved by 
their twice defeating Prithvi Narain, as before mentioned. 

They have letters and literature, and are well skileed in the 
useful and fine arts, having followed the Chinese and also 
Indian models ; their agriculture is unrivalled in Nepal, and 
their towns, temples, and images of the gods are beautiful, 
and unsurpassed in material and workmanship. 

They are a steady, industrious people, and skilled in handi- 
craft, commerce, and the culture of the earth. 

The Jaicis are their priesthood and should never, on any 
account, be enlisted in our regiments. 

Kais and Limbus 

Roughly speaking, the Limbus inhabit the eastern portion of 
Nepal, and the Rais the country between the Limbus and the 
valley of Nfbpal. They are mostly cultivators or shepherds. 
Their physique is good, and in appearance they are much like 
an ordinary Magar or Gurung. They are very brave men, but 
of headstrong and quarrelsome natures, and, taken all round, 
are not considered as good soldiers as the Magar or Gurung. 

There is one regiment of Limbus in the Nepalese army, 
called the Bhairanath, but on account of their quarrelsome 
matures they were always quartered apart. The Limbus are 
;born shikaris, and most of the Maharajah’s tiger-trackers are 
Limbus. 

The writer knows very little about them so far, bm hopes 
shortly to give a list of their clans. They are very desirable men, 
he hears. 
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Bantawar 

RAIS 

Kiranti Rais 

Khambu 

Butepa 


Kulapacha 

Debu 


Kulungia 

Dilipa 


Matwali 

Dobali 


Potrin 

Hatwali 


Ptiwa] 

Hondni 


Tanglua 

Kaling 


Thulung 

Kamtal 


Waling 


LINE-BOYS 

The progeny of Goorkha soldiers, who are born and brought 
up in the regiment, are called line-boys, and these might be 
divided into two distinct classes— 

1. The progeny of purely Goorkha parents. 

2. The progeny of a Goorkha soldier with a hill-woman. 

From the first class, if carefully selected, some excellent 

soldiers can be obtained. 

The second class should be avoided. The pure-bred line- 
boy is just as intelligent as the half-bred, and if boys are re- 
quired for the band, or men as clerks, &c,, it would be better 
to select them from out of the first class. Only a small 
percentage of line-boys, even of the first class, should be 
enlisted. 

The claims of line-boys to be provided for in the service are 
undoubtedly very great, as Government has always, and very 
wisely too, encouraged Goorkha colonies, and their fathers and 
grandfathers, having in many cases been all their lives in 
British employ, they have no other home than their regimental 
lines. 

In their first generation their physique does not deteriorate 
much, and they almost invariably grow up to be extremely 
intelligent men and full of military ardour. Their military 
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education begins with their perceptive power, as they commence 
playing at soldiers as soon as they can toddle about. The worst 
point against line-boys is that unfortunately they often prove 
to be men of very loose-habits 

Sir Charles Reid, K.C.B., mentions that out of seven men 
who obtained the Order of Merit for the battles of Aliwal and 
Sobraon, five were line-boys ; and out of twenty-five Order of 
Merit men for the siege of Delhi, twelve were line-boys. 

Kit mar a 

The Kamara is a slave. Most of the higher ^officials in 
Nepal retain Kauiaras as attendants. 1 

The offspring of a Magar, Gurung, or IChas with a Kamard 
would be a Kamara. 

Kwas 

Kwas is the offspring of a slave-mother with a Thakur. The 
9 hildr,en of this union become, Kwas,, and their ppsterity retains 
the name. Kwas is also the .name given, to the illegitimate 
children of the King or Royal Family.! 

T , i i , i i i 1 

Konwar 

A. Konwar who claims to tie a Magar is the offspring of the 
connexion between a mendicant and' any woman. He is 
generally an ill-bred-looking man, and, should not be enljsted. 

TheKhas Konw&r is all right. 

i f I \ 

Dfiotins 1 

'■ ‘The Dhofias live in the extreme west of Nepal, and south 
of Jumla. They are not Goorkhds at all, and should never be 
enlisted. 

*1 « * T t ( ( 

Banda , • < > i 

b Any man can become a Banda, Which practically means a 
bdn^sman. Foij instance, A, will go to R and say, ‘‘Give me 
?4ty rupees cash and 1 will beyOurMnda. for two years.” > Oh 
receipt of money he becomes a banda and is bound to work for 
the, two years for nothing beyond his food, but at the 
expiration of his, two years, if he has contracted no fresh debt, 
^(becomes free again., ,, , n . ; v i > u 
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MENIAL CLASSES 

The following is a list of some of the menial classes of 
Nepal. 

No man belonging to any of these should be enlisted as a 
soldier. 

If it is found necessary to enlist any of them on account of 
their professional acquirements, they should be given separate 
quarters, and as far as possible be kept entirely away from all 
military duties. 

Their being allowed to take their share as soldiers at 
guardmounting, etc., etc., cannot .raise, in the eyes of a real 
Goorkha soldier, the glory of being a soldier. 


Chamakhala . . 

. . Scavenger 

Darnai . . . 

. . Tailor, Musician 

Drdi . . . 

. . Seller of pottery 

Gain . i . 

. . Bard 

Kamara . . . 

. . Slave 

Kdrni or Lohar . . 

, . Ironsmith 

Kasai (Newar) . . 

. . Butcher 

Kumhal , . . . 

, , Potter 

Manji . . , 

. . Boatman 

Pipa . . , 

. . Klasi 

Pore . . . 

. . Sweeper 

S&rkhi . . . 

. . Worker in leather 


SARKHI CLANS 


Workers in leather, a menial class 


Basiel 

Hitung 


1 Bhomrel 

Madkoti 

» t i 

Bllekoti 1 i 

i ■ *Mangranti 

s. 1 

Chitomh i j 

Ramtfcl 

I 1 * / 

Dankoti ,> i 

Rimal 

1 f «' £ 

Gaire , 

Sirketi ■ 

' Lh, * 

-j'u - Hamalia o , 'i < - 

Sirmlal i 

* / 

>' <i 

’ .if ,! 4 ' i“ 1 1 i 

it f M'tl> 

X is.dmyfdjrqip tlje fact pf, the apc^tors s$n» ( haying 

resided within the Barah Mangranth— E.V. 



RELATING TO 


Gurkha Recruiting, Etc. 

A brief description of how Goorkhd recruiting is carried out, 
and of its depots, may perhaps not be out of place here. I will 
begin with the Gorakhpur depot. 

Gorakhpur is on the River Rapti, and is the head-quarters 
of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. It has an excellent 
central position with regard to Nepal, as a line drawn at right 
angles, and dividing in half the length of Nepal, would pass very 
close to Gorakhpur. 

Gorakhpur is about 50 miles to the south of the nearest 
point of the Nepal Terai. 

Owing to its favourable position in regard to central Nepal 
Gorakhpur has always been the chief base from whence recruit- 
ing parties worked in obtaining recruits for the Gurkha regi- 
ments of the Indian Army. 

In years prior to 1883 regimental recruiting parties used to 
hire buildings in the Gorakhpur bazar, or reside in Dharmsala. 

About 1884 a village, which existed within the Gorakhpur 
cantonments , and which in olden days was the site of the 
Royal Artillery bazar , was purchased by Government as a 
residence for Gurkha recruiting parties 

From 1885 to 1892 officers were detailed on special recruit- 
ing duty during the cold whether months. 

In 1892 it was deemed advisable to create the appointments of 
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District Recruiting Officers for some of the martial races of 
India. 

In 1887 the above referred to village consisted of a mass of 
small irregularly built houses In a very bad state of repair, in 
fact very much like any ordinary native village that had been 
deserted. 

Numbers of the houses had fallen down, and all were in a 
very bad condition. 

In 1887, in 1888 and in 1889 the Government sanction- 
ed certain suras of money for building purposes, and on each 
occasion a number of the existing hovels were pulled down, and 
such of the old material as was fit for use was utilizedin erecting 
regular sets of barracks, whilst large open spaces between each 
set for the free circulation of air were created by pulling down 
broken down huts. The Gorakhpur depot, until February 
1894, consisted of six regular blocks, each block consisting of 
two barracks, two irregular houses, six baniahs’ shops, one 
office, one chowkidar’s hut, two sets of latrines. 

In February 1892 application was made for 14 native officeis’ 
huts, two frontier huts, one dharmsala or serai to accommodate 
all Nepalese petitioners, one hospital, and sufficient, moveable 
iron latrines. 

Lord Roberts, then Commander-in-chief -in India, inspected 
the Gorakhpur recruiting depot’in 1892, and seeing the necessity 
for the same, recommended that sanction be given, and funds 
provided, for the erection of these buildings, with the exception 
of the hospital. 

These buildings, with exception of the hospital and the fron- 
tier huts, were put in hand during the letter end of February 
1894. The iron latrines and filth cart were received in November 
1893 and were utilized during the 1893-94 and 1894-95 cold 
weather seasons. 

The frontier huts at Tribeni and at Nautanwa were erected 
by middle of May 1895. 

Of the existing buildings one barrack is told off for the re- 
cruiting party and recruits of each Gurkha regiment, and in this 
are kept all the goods and chattels of the party and all recruits 
enlisted are housed in the same until despatched to regimental 
head-quarters. 
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The native officer of each regiment >is provided with his own 
hut. 

Every year two British offiderts ate detailed as assistant rec- 
ruiting officers from early in -October to end of cold weather 
recruiting, one of whom proceeds to Gorakhpur and the other 
to Darjeeling and thence to Purneah. 

A medical officer also detailed every year for recruiting 
duty at Gorakhpur, owing to the very large number of recruits 
yearly enlisted there, > * ! 11 

Every regiment sends its own irecruiting party, which gene- 
rally consists of one native officer/ one of two non commission- 
ed officers, and sufficient sepoys wherewith to obtain then own 
requirements. i ' r > ' ' 

Every recruit enlisted-in Nepal is invariably sent to the regi- 
ment to which belongs the soldier who enlisted him, unless its 
requirements are completed,' or, When the recruit is below the 
standard asked for by the officer commanding. In either of the 
cases the recruit is first offered to the link battalion, but if 
refused there, he is permitted to select 1 any regiment he would 
like to go to, and, if approved of by the native officer command- 
ing the recruiting party of thp saime, he is duly enlisted. 

All recruiting parties should arrive in Gorakhpur at some 
date after 1 5th October, and if 4 possible not later than the 1st 
of November. ; i , 

The native officer ofeach recruiting party remains in Gorakh- 
pur, keeping one non-co'mmissioned officer or intelligent sepoy 
to assist. 

One non-commissioned officer or steady soldier per Battalion 
is sent to Tribeni Ghtit apd ono'toiNnqtanwa, 

Tribeni Ghat is on the oast, bank of the river Gandak, and is 
ih British territory, although mo-thei very edge of the Nepal 
Terai. 

Tribeni is about/ 62. miles; to tire north-east of Gorakhpur, 
every foot of which has to be marched. Every year a fajr (meld) 
is held here, tNumberSiP^ glasshouses are erected, and crowds 
„bf villagers flock in itp.d&affiq., q At q this time a great many 
irecruits are obtained.- j t , j t > } \ , f, (1 

; duSt opposite to , Tri^nj, apd;,pn,the, other side of the Gan- 
dak river, is the important village of Showpur, which is in 
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Nepalese territory. Here a Nepalese official always resides. 

Nautanwa is a large village with a big bazar, It is in British 
territory, but within a few mile or so of the Nepalese Terai, and 
only one long march from Botwal. Nautanwa is 54 miles to 
the north of Gorakhpur, but 20 miles of this journey can be 
done by rail, viz., from Gorakhpur to Pharenda. 

The non-commissioned officers at Tribeni and Nautanwa are 
given a certain amount of money, and are also provided with a 
measuring tape. The remainder of the party go off singly or 
otherwise into such portions of Nepal as they think most likely 
to produce good recruits. 

Any recruiter who has succeeded in getting a recruit, returns 
to the nearest ghat, viz., to Tribeni or Nautanwa, as the case 
may be. The non-commissioned officer there examines the 
recruit as to tribe, clan, etc. : if this turns out satisfactory, he 
then measures him, and if up to the regimental standard, he 
sends him into Gorakhpur. 

If any recruit brought up to the non-commissioned officer at 
either ghdt turns out to be of an undersirable class, or to be 
under the regimental standard, he is turned back there and then, 
and the recruiter who brought him in loses all money expended 
in feeding the recruit. This serves the recruiter right, as he has 
no business to bring in an undcsirale man. 

The non-commissioned officers at the ghat should give ad- 
vances of money where required. For instance, it often ha- 
ppens that a sepoy has gone perhaps ten days* journey or more 
to a distant village, in search of good material. He there per- 
haps finds, say, two recruits, whom he brings back all the way 
to the nearest gMt. He has to feed himself and the two lad 6 
all the journey, and very probably arrives at the ghdt stone 
broke.' The non-commissioned officer theieupon should give 
the man sufficient money to ensure his being able to feed him- 
self and his recruits as far as Gorahkpur, 

Any recruit brought in to Gorakhpur is made over to the 
native officer commanding the party to which the recruifeir 
belongs. The native officer enquires about the lad’s tribe, clan 1 , 
village, etc., then measures him, and if all proves satisfactory, 
he causes the recruit's hair to be cut, makes him bathe from 
head to foot, and the next morning brings him up to the British 
officer on recruiting duty. * 1 1 ' ’ 1 
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The British officer enquires about his tribe, clan, etc., and 
then measures him. If all proves satisfactory, he then enters 
his name in the nominal roll, and sends the lad on to the medi- 
cal officer, who, having ascertained his fitness for the service, 
enters all remarks opposite the recruit’s name. 

When ten or twelve recruits have been medically passed for 
any regiment they are despatched to head-quarters in charge of 
a sepoy. 

In 1888 Government sanctioned the giving of rewards to 
sepoys for every really fine recruit brought in. 

The recruiting officer was allowed to fix his own standard of 
rewards. As the object of giving rewards was to get the best 
possible recruits, he determined that no reward should be paid 
to any soldier for any recruit who was under 5' 2" in height or 
whose chest was less than 32' in girth. 

The bigger the recruit, the greater the reward given as long 
as his tribe, clan, etc,, proved thoroughly satisfactory. 

The importance of sending good recruiting agents to 
Gorakhpur cannot be overestimated. If they are good men 
and hard workers, the results will be good recruits, and plenty 
of them. 

Recruiting agents should be men either picked out on 
account of former success on recruiting duty, or because tney 
appear suited by nature for this work. 

Young soldiers, as a rule, are not so successful as those of 
over five or six years’ service. 

Any senior non-commissioned officer or soldier who is likely 
to receive his promotion shortly, and who at the sume time 
seems suited for recruiting duty, might with advantage he sent 
on the same, being promised his promotion if he does well. 

It often happens, that some of the recruiters, being of 
amorous dispositions, devote their time to the fascinations 
of some fair being, instead of climbing up and down hills, looking 
for recruits. It is the business of the native officers to find 
this out, and to put a stop to their blandishments. 

An impression seemed at one time to exist that the yearly 
demand for Gurkha recruits was greater than the supply. 

Having been on recruiting duty regularly every year since 
1887 I venture to give my opinion. 
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I believe that as long as central Nepal is strictly reserved as 
a recruiting ground for the Gurkha regiments of the Bengal 
army only, and taking it for granted that no increase will be 
made in the number of the same, nor extraordinary requirements 
called for, the yearly requirements should be obtainable 

The yearly requirements of Gurkha regiments serving in 
India average from 50 to 70 recruits per battalion, say 60. 

The three regiments serving in Assam average from 80 to 100 
per regiment, say 90. 

The annual requirements would therefore be, roughly speak- 
ing, as follows 

10 Battalions serving in India at 60 per battalion . . . 600 

3 Regiments ., Assam „ 90 „ . . .270 

The 9th Gurkha Regiment alter it has been raised . . .60 

Total . 930 


Allow ten recruits per annum for the Queen’s Own Corps of 
Guides and the total requirements of the Bengal Army would be, 
roughly speaking, 940 recruits per annum, which number should 
be obtainable. 

With the increased pay granted to native soldiers since 1st 
July 1895, it seems to rne highly probable that future require- 
ments will be much smaller for the next few years. 

Up till 1888 cases of our recruiters being ill-treated in Nepal 
were of common occurrence, but thanks to the firmness of the 
Residents, and the broad-minded policy of the present Prime 
Minister of Nepal, this has been practically put a stop to, and 
recruiters are now allowed to carry out their work unmolested. 

The following “notes on Gurkha Recruiting” were written 
with a view to bringing to notice certain important points in 
regard to recruiting from the Gorakhpur depot for the native 
army. 

As they may be of some use they are reproduced in this- 

book. 


NOTES ON GURKHA RECRUITING 

1. Careful Selection Of Recruiting Party— 

(a) Commander. 

(b) Recruiters, 
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2. Date Of Arrival Of Recruiting Party— 1 * 

(а) Advanced party. 

(б) Main body. ' s 

3. Necessary Forms — , . i ‘ 

(а) Recruiting certificates. 

(б) Vernacular notices to heirs. 

(c) Vernacular list of unadjusted claims. 

{d) Sufficient nominal rolls (I.A.F.172) 

4. Desirable Medicines, 

5. Recognition Of Good Work Done By Recruiters. 

6. Early Despatch Of Monthly Pay, 

7. Ample And Timely Recruiting Funds. 

8. Reciuits Clothing. 

9. Furlough Men’s Assistance Desirable. 

10. Rs. 200 For Furlough Men’s Advances. 

H. Miscellaneous — 

(a) Remittances to be addressed to District Recruiting 

Officer. 

( b ) Prompt reply to all questions regarding heirs. 

( c ) Railway warrants. 

(d) Nepalese kukris. 

(e) Recruiting depot cleric. 

(/) Visit to Gorakhpur by regimental officers. 

Native Officer. 

The native officer of each recruiting party is responsible to 
his officer commanding for the result of his recruiting operations, 
and he should therefore be given (as far as possible) a free hand 
in the selection of the recruiting party. 

The native officer is responsible for all moneys, he should 
therefore be a dependable and intelligent man. 

He should be also a man of tact who by treating his recruits 
with every kindness and consideration, would keep them happy 
and contented whilst at Gorakhpur, at the same time he should 
have a strong hand to maintain thorough order and discipline, 
and to urge his recruiters to do good work. ! 
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Recruiters 

However, excellent the native officer may be, if hisreci uiters 
are bad, the results will be unsatisfactory The importance 
therefore of good recruiters cannot be overestimated. They 
should be men either picked out on account of former success 
on recruiting duty, or because they appear suited by nature for 
this work. Any senior non-commissioned officer or soldier, 
whose promotion in the regiment is being considered, might, 
with great advantage, be sent on recruiting duty with a promise 
of promotion if he does well. 

i When selecting recruiters care should be taken that they 
belong to different districts. A man or two from each of the 
following might be selected. Baglung, Gandrung, Lamzung, 
Parwedanra, Pokhra, Tanahung, Gurkha, Nisi Buji, Deorah 
Banjan, Sikh's, Piuthan, Argha, Kanchi, Galkot. Palpa or Tansen, 
Birlcot. Rising and Ghiring. The last eight have been worked 
upon for many years, and probably finer material will be 
Obtained from the first ten mentioned. Were the names of such 
recruiters as prove successful entered every year in a list and 
Jcept regimentally, a valuable list of good men would soon be 
obtained. 

Note .-—The larger the reciuiting party the sooner all req- 
uirements will be completed, and both recruits and recruiters 
sent back to head-quarters. An advantage to the regiment and 
economy to the State. A proportion of J to J of recruiters to 
the number of recruits required should ensure success 


Datp of awivaj of Recruiting Party , 

Furlough men begin to return to Gorakhpur cn route for 
regimental head-quarters about 15th October. They are usual- 
ly without funds. To advance money to these men, and to 
take over and feed such recruits as t{iey may have brought 
down, it would be advisable to send a small advanced party to 
reach Gorakhpur by the 15th October! * !l 1 

t j The main recruiting party should arrive iff Gorakhpur on any 
Bate not earlier than 15th .October, and* if" possible, not later 

ffhgn 1st November.) > • 1 > ; < > » ' * !f ; 

j iv v ' i k ft b * G i* 
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Necessary Forms. 

The following forms are necessary for each recruiting party 

(a) Recruiting certificates, one for each recruiter. 

(b) Vernacular notice to heirs (to pension or estates) of 
deceased soldiers. 

(c) Vernacular list of all unadjusted claims (to estates or 
pensions) of former twelve months (for commander’s 
information.) 

(; d ) Sufficient nominal rolls (I. A. F. 172). 

I would recommend that these be posted, under registered 
cover, with books of claimants to estates and claimants to 
pension, to the District Recruiting Officer at Gorakhpur, at the 
same time as recruiting party leaves head-quarters. 


(a) Recruiting Certificate 

These certificates (one for each man) are necessary to en- 
able recruiters to carry out their work in Nepal without being 
obstructed. The accompanying form has so far been invariably 
supplied here to each recruiter. The application of regimental 
stamp is recommended as it impresses the Nepalese authorities. 


Recruiting Certificate 

No. 

Rank 

Name 

Regiment 

is on recruiting duty and has leave to be absent 

from 189 

to 189 

(Sd.) 

Dated 189 

{b) Vernacular notices to heirs. 

Recruiters (and furlough men) residing in the same district 
to which deceased soldiers belonged should be untilized to 
deliver to the heirs, vernacular notices directing them to apply 
at Gorakhpur for assistance. 
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The following is a translation of what would seem a suitable 
letter 

To (Manbir Thapa) Resident of (Nayakot) village, (Palpa) 
District. 

Your (son Hastbir Thapa, 1-1 st Gurkha Regiment) died in 
(Dharamsala on 1st August 1894). 

You are his heir — apply to the “Brigade-Major “at Gorakh- 
pur for assistance. 

N.B.— If entitled to pension, kindly add after the word 
“assistance” (bring two witnesses, not relatives, to prove your 
identity.) 


(c) Vernacular list of unadjusted claims 
The vernacular list of unadjusted claims to pensions and 
estates would practically be a copy of estate and pension books 
in vernacular. It would enable the commander of the recruiting 
party to know what heirs should be called in to establish 
claims, and where to find them. 


Medicines 

I would strongly recommend that the commander of recruit- 
ing party be supplied with sufficient useful medicines, such as 
quinine, dysentry, cholera and diarrhoea pills. These would be 
distributed (with necessary instructions) in the presence of 
Recruiting Medical Officer to each recruiter, when about to 
start to cross the Terai en route to Nepal, with sufficient in 
hand to dose himself with on his return journey. I have little 
doubt that much sickness would be avoided if these precau- 
tionary measures were taken, and the efficiency of the recruiting 
party would be increased thereby. 


Furlough Men 

Furlough men should be warned before leaving head-quarters 
on their way to Nepal to try and pickup a lad or two whilst at 
home, and to take them to Gorakhpur on their return journey. 
Rewards will be paid by the Recruiting Officer to furlough men 
for good recruits, at the same rate that recruiters are paid. 
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Furlough men should also be utilized in carrying letters to 
heirs of deceased man. 

I 


Recognition of Good Work Done 

Every recruiting party prior to leaving Gorakhpur for Nepal 
is invariably warned that such men as work hard and well, and 
bring in numbers of goad recruits, will at the end of the season 
be reported on favourably. 

A word of public praise, an entry in sheet roll, a stripe, a 
promotion, or any such reward or recognition as the officer 
commanding thinks fit to award, will assuredly encourage 
future parties, and make recruiting duty popular. 

Punishing an unsuccessful recruiter (unless especially badly 
reported on for lazines), might be injudicious, as sickness non- 
suitability for the work, bad luck at medical examination, &c., 
may be the reason for want of success. 

' An unsuccessful recruiter should not, however, be sent again 
on recruiting duty if it can be avoided. 

Pay of Recruiting Party and Recruiting Funds 
The pay of recruiting party should be sent as early as pos- 
sible to enable the commander to refund himself advances given 
to recruiters. 

Funds should be provided amply and promptly, as this enables 
the party commander to keep his recruiters liberally supplied 
Which acts as an advertisement for the regiment. 

i To be successful a recruiter must spend his money freely. 
.Under ordinary circumstances, even if he brings down good 
men, the rewards he receives from District Recruiting Officer 
would only just recoup him for this expenses, and wear and tear 
of clothes and boots. A judicious commander will not allow any 
recruiter too much in the way of advances, and whilst keeping 
all his men freely supplied should prevent extravagance and 
consequent dept. 

i , , 

l f f 

Recruits Clothing , 

* ' The kind of kit given to each recruit, in .Gorakhpur must of 
course' depend on regimental orders*: m J . , . ; 
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In selecting the recruit’s kit it seems to me that the following 
points should be remembered : — 

(a) It should be suitable to climate of the station where his 
regiment is quartered. 

(b) It should be capable of being utilized in after life. 

(c) As “uniform looking” as possible. 

(d) As cheap as possible. 

I venture to submit what seems a suitable kit. 

f A part worn regimental cap and badge 

1. or 
(. Gurkha cap. 

2. Khaki coat (or blouse) and trousers. 

3. A pair of pulties 

4. A warm cardigan, bannian, or jersey, 

5. Two blankets. 

6. Necessary Cooking pots. 


Furlough Advances 

Rs. 200 should be posted addressed to the District Recruit- 
ing Officer in Gorakhpur, so as to reach him by 15th October, 
to enable advances to be made to furlough men (when necessaty) 
on their way back to head-quarters. 

Furlough men generally arrive with no funds in hand. They 
often bring their wives to take back to the regiment, and re- 
quire two or three rupees as subsistence allowance en route. 


Remittances 

Two cases have occurred this season, of money, sent by 
Postal Money Order direct to sepoys by name, having been 
paid to men who personated the payees. I would recommend 
that all remittances be invariably made payable to District 
Recruiting Officer, between 15th October and date of closing 
depot, and to the Collector of Gorakhpur, from date of closing 
depot upto 15th October. 

In the coupon of Money Order the regimental number, 
rank, name and regiment of payee should be entered, as by 
this means a severe check is exercised on impostors. 
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Estates and Pensions 

All communications on these sujects should be most promp- 
tly and carefully attended to. The claimants belong almost 
invariably to a very poor and ignorant class. They have come 
from a long distance across difficult country, upon what they 
consider an arduous and hazardous expedition. They are put 
to some expense which they can badly afford, and have to reside 
in a foreign country, whilst their home affairs are being neglec- 
ted owing to their absence. Even with the, very best arrangements 
both at regimental head-quarters and at Recruiting Depot Office, 
there must of a necessity be some considerable delay in settling 
any family pension case. With estates matters can be much more 
quickly arranged, but even here some delay must take place. 

If any man’s case is promptly settled, he probably goes off 
<home at once, and carries with him good impressions (and 
reports accordingly) of the interest taken in the welfare of the 
,men who serve in his relative’s regiment. 

All claimants now reside in our Gurkha Dharamsala, and 
-during the busy season, an average of 160 people will be found 
(there daily. Same cases have been terribly prolonged, and many 
.heirs have waited here for three and four months, and even then 
.returned with their cases still pending. As these claimants 
.have seen numbers of their fiiends come, receive their rights, 
■and go home rejoicing, they naturally feel badly treated, and 
.probably urge the youths of their village not to enlist in a corps 
from which they have received so little consideration. 

I would recommend that the telegraph he utilized as much 
as possible in these cases, who where a telegram is received in 
the regiment asking for any particular estate, the amoudt due 
might be advanced out of recruiting money by telegraphic in- 
structions from the regiment, a refund of the same being prompt- 
ly posted to District Recruiting Officer. 

The necessity of making out pension documents correctly is 
very great, as the delay caused by re-submission of documents 
on account of some little mistake, will generally mean a fort- 
night or a month of extra waitiug for the unfortunate pensioner. 
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Railway Warrants 

Through railway warrants can now be issued from nearest 
railway station to my station on the Bengal and North Western 
railway, via Bahrain Ghat (vide Quarter Master General’s 
5113/17-A, dated 17th November 1894). 

(The above paragraph does not apply to Gurkha regiments 
stationed in Assam) 

Furlough men should be carefully warned that if, on their 
return journey, they present their railway warrants at Pha- 
renda, they will be allowed to halt in Gorakhpur for one week 
only, after which their “ soldiers tickets ” will lapse, and they 
will have to pay remainder of journey out of their own pockets. 

Men wishing to step in Gorakhpur for more than one week 
therefore should pay cash for ordinary tickets from Pharenda 
to Gorakhpur (four annas), and keep their warrants for present- 
ation at Gorakhpur when about to resume journey. 


Nepalese Kukries 

Regiments obtaining their kukries in Nepal should, in accord- 
ance, with Adjutant General’s No 2283-D, of 20th July 1889, 
apply direct to resident for necessary permit from the Durbar, 
giving number of kukries required, nominal roll of men detailed 
to purchase them, and district in which it is proposed to buy. 

The requisition and permit should reach the District Recruit- 
ing Officer in Gorakhpur as soon as possible after 15th October. 


Recruiting Depot Cierk 

An intelligent clerk belongs to this depot. Pie remains here 
all the year round drawing has full pay. I have purposely kept 
him on to assist all Gurkhas during my uabsence after depot is 
closed. This clerk, ICarm Hosain, works under the Collector of 
Gorakhpur. 

After my departure therefore any remittance that you desire 
paid to any man, and all and every communication to men of 
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your battalion at Gorakhpur should be addressed to the Col- 
lector, who will make the same known to the clerk. 


Regimental Officers Visiting Gorakhpur 

Could any officer of any Gurkha regiment pay a visit to 
Gorakhpur during the busy season (November to March), he 
could see how the work is carried out, and prove of some assist- 
ance to his regiment. 


Purneah Depot 

In 1890 when the 10th Madras Infantry was converted into 
the 1st Burma Rifles, recruiting operations were carried out 
during the cold weather months from Jelapahar (Military Can- 
tonment close to Darjeeling), and a good many recruits were 
obtained. 

So many objections, however, were found to cold weather 
recruiting with Jelapahar as a base, that Government decided to 
utilize Purneah as a depot. 

Purneah lies on the east of the river Kosi and, roughly speak- 
ng, south of the centre of Eastern Nepal, and about 45 miles 
from the nearest part of the Nepalese Terai. 

Purneah, however, is connected by rail with Forbesganj, 
which is a station almost on the Nepalese frontier. 

Purneah was first tried as a recruiting depot during the 
1891-92 cold weather, and having proved successful, one fine 
barrack, consisting of four big rooms, was erected during the 
summer of 1892. 

Purneah is utilized by all such Gurkha regiments as require 
Limbu, Rai, or Sunuwar recruits, and also by a number of Mili- 
tary Police Battalions of Burma, Assam and Bengal. 

The same system that has been adopted for recruiting from 
Gorakhpur is carried out in Purneah. 

Ia future the Purneah depot will always be opened on 15th 
November and dosed early in March, directly the heat becomes 
great, or sickness beings to appear. 

When the Recruiting Officer has determined to close the 
Purneah depot, he should rail all recruiters to Forbefgarj, ard 
direct them to make their Way to Darjeeling through Eastern 
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Nepal, By doing this a large portion of Eastern Nepal has to 
be moved over by our recruiters, who should be able to pick 
up many lads on the way. 

The Recruiting officer with his staff moves by rail to Darjee- 
ling where he awaits his recruiting parties. 

By opening the Darjeeling depot directly Purr.eah is closed, 
and vice versa , recruiting operations are carried on in Eastern 
Nepal all the year round. 

Darjeeling Depot 

Darjeeling has been utilized for many years as a base from 
whence recruits were obtained from Eastern Nepal for the 
Military Police Battalions of Burma Assam and Bengal, 

In 1893, for the first time, the recruiting of Military Police 
Battalion during the hot weather months was placed in the hands 
of the District Recruiting Officer for Gurkhas, and all recruiiing 
parties were placed under his orders. 

Darjeeling proved most eminently successful as between the 
11th of April 1893, date of opening, and 15th November 1893, 
date of closing, 537 recruits were enlisted and sent to their 
respective head-quarters. 

At the present time no barracks exist in Darjeeling, and 
hence recruiting parties and recruits are lodged in hired build- 
ings in the bazar. This, in my opinion, is a most undesirable 
state of affairs, but unavoidable, 

Application has been made for the erection of barracks in 
Darjeeling and perhaps in time funds will be provided for the 
same. 

Darjeeling being on the very border line of Eastern Nepal is 
exceptionally well-situated for recruiting purposes. 

The importance also of having a recruiting depot in Dar- 
jeeling is very great more so, perhaps, than has been realized. 

It is a very well-known fact that Gurkhas cannot be induced 
to cross the Terai during the hot weather months. Our depots 
therefore, in Ptirneah and in Gorakhpur are practically useless 
during the summer, and therefore the yearly requirements of 
the army have to be obtained during the cold weather months, 
only. So far we have been successful in obtaining, in six months 
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the requirements called for to fill up the vacancies occuring in 
twelve months. 

But everything has for several years been in our favour. Any 
day however conditions may become altered, and we may have 
increased requirements asked for, with many difficulties to 
struggle against which at piesent are non-existent. 

At any time also it may become highly necessary that re- 
cruits be obtained during the hot wheather as well as during the 
cold. 

Any great war would render it of vital importance that 
vacancies occuring through casualties should be replaced at once. 

Now, during the hot weather, Purneah and Gorakhpur 
become useless for recruit- supplying purposes and we should 
therefore have to turn to Darjeeling as the only recruiting depot 
from whence recruits can be obtained during the summer. 

In my opinion, therefore, the importance of Darjeeling as a 
recruiting depot cannot be over estimated, and steps si ould be 
taken for the erection of barracks. 

In the Darjeeling district there are a number of Gurkhas of 
sorts who should not be enlisted, being either the bad characters 
who have fled from Nepal, or coolies of the surrounding tea 
gardens. 

Numbers of garden coolies attempt to get enlisted, but I 
endeavour in every way to frustrate this, as, in my opinion, they 
are not likely to become such good soldiers, as, the raw unsop- 
histicated lad brought in direct from his village in Nepal. 

The enlistment also of garden coolies, who have been im- 
ported by planters at heavy expense to themselves, and who 
have been trained to their work, is a heavy discouragement to 
private enterprise. 

The best classes of Eastern Nepal are, in my opinion, the 
Limbus, Rais and Sunuwars, and after them the Magars, Guru- 
ngs, Lamas and Klias. 

One copy of the following letter and “Hints of Gurkha Re- 
cruiting” is posted every September to the commandant of each 
Gurkha enlisting Military Police Battalion cf Assam, Bumna ar.d 
Bengal. 
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EASTERN NEPAL 
Hints on Gurkha Recruiting 
For Bengal, Assam and Burma Military Police 


Recruits 

The quality of the recruits enlisted for any battalion, must 
of a necessity depend upon its rcciuiteis. The recra ting officer 
can only enlist for each Regiment from amongst such recruits as 
are brought in by its own party. 

Recruiting Party 

The importance of the recruiting party consisting of good 
recruiters, and being commanded by a strong and steady native 
officer or non-commissioned officer, cannot therefore be over- 
estima'ed. 

Commander 

The Commander of the recruiting party being responsible to 
his con manding officer, for the success of his recruiting opera- 
tions. should be given “ as far as possible a free hand in the 
selection of his party. 

The Commander of the recruiting party should be able to 
keep accounts, should be an intelligent and strong man, and 
should have tact. 

Firmness joined with kindness will carry everything smoothly 
with Gurkha recruits, and will keep them happy and contented, 
and thereby save desertions. 

The commander should also, if possible, be a man who 
originally resided in the country to be operated over, and knows 
the same. 


The recruiters forming the party should be selected from 
amongst residents of the following tehsils i-Dhankota, Ilam, 
Okaldunga, Bhojpur Aisalkarka, Chankot, Dmgla, Dhulkel, 
Mclung— Generally 90 per cent. Of the recruiters are residents 
of Dhankota and Ham. This is not judicious and should be 
avoided. 
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There is no doubt that the first thing a recruiter does no 
leaving the recruiting depot, is to go straight off to his home, 
and therefore the more districts that are represented in any party, 
the greater area of land will be worked over for recruits. 

Recruiters should belong to the same classes from which it 
is intended to enlist recruits. 

Recruiters should be men of very active habits, good walkers, 
and, if posssible, of genial free-handed disposition. 

Experience would seem to prove that men of over 5 years’ 
service make better recruiters than those of under the same. 

Any man who is near his promotion might, with great 
advantage, be sent on recruiting duty, being promised his promo- 
tion if he does good work for his battalion. 

Every recruiter should be made to understand that he will be 
paid ^rewards for each good recruit brought in on a scale 
in accordance to excellence of his recruit, and that in addition 
any man who does really good work for his battalion, 
whilst on recruiting duty, will most assuredly have his good 
work recognised, and not forgotten, but that the results of his 
labor will be considered good or bad, entirely accoiding to such 
report as the District Recruiting Officer may give, when submitt- 
ing his “Recruiters Return.” 

Recruiting Expenditure 

Funds should be supplied amply and promptly by comman- 
dants Heavy calls are no doubt made upon commandants, but 
they are mostly recoverable— and certainly unavoidable. A brief 
description of expenses incurred may perhaps be of use. 

Recruits are enlisted in Nepal itself some-times form a dist- 
ance of 10 or 15 days journey, and the recruiter has to feed them 
from date they leave their village, until they join the recruiting 
depot. 

The recruiter therfore must have some cash in hand. This I 
cause to be given by commanders, and recover from recruiters’ 
pay on receipt, but this means a certain amount is always being 
paid out from recruiting funds. 

Recruits are paid 3 annas per day subsistance allowance as 
long as they are in depot, and they cannot be fed on a lesser 
sum, 

On sending off a squad of recruits to join its battalion, every 
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recruit is given an advance in cash sufficient to pay for his daily 
food until he reaches his battalion. 

Every recruit is provided with one suit of blue uniform, one 
cap, one blanket and necessary cooking pots. 

When all these expenses are considered, it naturally mounts 
up to a good deal, but never-theless the expenditure is merely of 
a temporary nature, as all recruits draw pay from date of en- 
listment, and by the time they join their regiment, the arrears of 
pay due to them should refund all money laid out on their 
account. 

The District Recruiting Officer will in future provide every 
recruiter with one measuring tape. If after this any recruiter 
chooses wilfully to bring in a lad below minimum standard fixed 
by the Inspector-General of Military Police, the District Recruit- 
ing Officer will refuse to enter the recrut’s name on the nominal 
roll, and the recruiter who brought him in will have to bear the 
cost of expenses incurred during the journey in from Nepal. 

This will save the State some expenditure, and will soon put 
a stop to “rubbish” being brought in for enlistment. 

The D.R.O. 

Finally. Support the District Recruiting Officer in all matt- 
ers and give him your confidence. By all means point out to 
him yourself anything you consider unsatisfactory, but do so 
yourself direct to the District Recruiting Officer or through the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Military Police, but in the eyes of 
your recruiting party support the District Recruiting Officer 
through thick and thin in all matters. 

The District Recruiting Officer 

The District Recruiting Officer should endeavour in every 
possible way to gain the friendship and assistance (moral or 
other-wise) of the Native Princes and the aristocracy of the 
country. 

The heads of villages, high priests, and retired native officers 
and soldiers of good family can also help very much. 

To this day the feudal system exists with much force in 
Native States and more or less all over India. Many a well-to- 
do zemindar, or gentleman, or retired native officer, could with 
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but very little trouble collect ten, twenty, or more stalwart 
youths, mostly connections of his own, and eminently fitted as 
soldiers for the Sirkar. 

To obtain their assistance, the primary step should be to 
establish a friendly footing with them. How to do this is a 
matter for each District Recruting Officer to decide for himself; 
but uniform tact, courtesy, and a pleasing address will do much. 
Showing an interest in their affairs, a respect for their customs, 
and lending a patient ear to their troubles and grievances cannot 
fail to have an effect. Calling upon them, talking freely and 
pleasantly about current topics, about their history or traditions, 
and frankly solicting their assistance should do much. 

Human nature is, however, the same the world all over, and 
“nothing for nothing” holds good everywhere. The promise to 
make known any material assistance given will encourage or 
induce them to prove of use. 

The District Recruiting Officer is not expected to lavish his 
own money in giving presents, but the judicious expenditure of 
a few rupees will often do much. Giving a little quinine here 
and there to sick men, holding sports with small prizes, giving 
the surplus of any game killed will all go to make the District 
Recruiting Officer well-known and popular. 

The District Recruiting Officer call upon and make the per- 
sonal acquaintance of every Civil Officer Medical Officer and 
Police Officer in his district. This should prove apleasent task and 
a useful one. Tact, courtesy, and a pleasing manner will always 
win the goodwill of any Englishman worth anything, and the 
above officers can prove of great help. 

Moving about in the company of the Resident of Nepal, the 
Prime Minister, or any other important official, and showing 
the friendly relations which exist, would greatly enhance, the 
importance of the District Recruiting Officer and when the 
opportunity occurs, it should, if possible, be eagerly seized 
upon. 

The District Recruiting Officer should endeavour to thorough- 
ly understand the feelings and characteristics of the men he is 
dealing with. 

It is an unfortunate fact that sometimes Englishmen are too 
ready to disbelieve in the existance in natives of India, of the 
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ordinary feelings which move Europeans to good and great deeds. 

Our daily life throws us into contact with the menial classes, 
who, owing to generations of servitude, have lost their manli 
ness, whilst their vices have been intensified. 

With the loss of manliness their courage has disappeared, 
and hence deceit and cunning become their natural refuge in the 
hour of trouble. 

But this is not the class we want in the army. The recruits 
we seek should be just the reveise. They should be free men, 
who have tilled their own fields, and kept their homes with their 
own strong arms. They should be men belonging to a nation 
that owns it aristocracy, that has its traditions, and that prides 
itself on its former deeds 

Now the martial races of Nepal from the traditions handed 
down to them of their ancestor’s provtcrs are thoroughly imbued 
with the true military spiiil, and this has naturally affected their 
characters, giving them feelings of intense patriotism, of pride, 
honour, and devotion. 

Every year brings forth its fresh addition of cases of heroism 
on the part of our native troops, but because their mode of 
reasoning is different from ours, because peilmps their true feel- 
ings are reached through different channels than ours, because 
their moral code is not cast in the same mould as ours and also 
because our contact with native menials has, perhops, hardened 
our perceptive faculties, we are sometimes too prone to believe 
them devoid of all the ordinary feelings that animate the average 
European. 

No man is prouder of his medals or of any honors won in 
the field than your real Gurkha soldiers. 

Intrinsically the Kabul-Kandahar Star can be worth but 
very little; tet, see how jealously this is guarded by its owner, 
or handed down as an honourable and valuable heirloom in 
his family to be worn round the neck by a son, a younger 
brother, or some near relation. 

The writer has seen hundreds— -he might almost say 
thousands— of pensioners, and yet there is scarcely one that did 
not proudly wear and carefully keep the medals he gained in 
some perhaps long-ago forgotten fight. Ask some of these old 
men where and how they gained their medals, and see how their 
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faces light up with the pride of recollection. 

If the District Recruiting Officer wishes to earn himself a 
ieputation amongst the tribes he is to enlist from, and if he 
wishes to gaia their love and respect, his first step should be to 
study their characteristics, customs, manners, and traditions. 

By showing a respectful interest in these, the District Re- 
cruiting Officer wili soon cause a return interest to be taken 
about himself, which with tact, firmness, and kindly patience 
will lead in time to devotion, 

Recruiting Officers will continually be meeting the heirs of 
deceased soldieis, claimants to family pension, and men having 
some kind of petition to make. A patient hearing and unfailing 
readiness to help will be gratefully acknowledged. 

Assisting heirs to get their claims settled undoubtedly gives 
one very much extra trouble, and work of a wearisome nature ; 
but if this duty is carried out patiently and kindly it will do an 
immense amount towards popularizing the Recruiting Officer in 
particular, and our service in general. 

In my opinion one of the most important duties with which 
the District Rectuiting Officer is entrusted is the attending to all 
cases of “claimants” to pensions or to estates. 

I consider the District Recruiting Officer is bound, not only 
by duty but in honor, to listen patiently to every case, to thorou- 
ghly enqure into the same, and to use his utmost endeavours to 
bring matters to a finality' 

The good name of each of our Gurkha regiments is at stake, 
and the every credit of our service might be seriously affected, 
if this most important duty is neglected, or performed in a 
slovenly manner. 

A gross injustice also would be committed against the claima- 
nts (mostly aged and infirm people), if their petitions are not 
attended to. 

In justice and by right they are entitled to a hearing, and 
where their “claims” are true, if they do not obtain the “estate” 
or the “pension” to which they are * ntitled by the death in 
service, or elsewhere, of some near relative, they are actually 
defrauded of what should be their own. 

It must be borne in mind that these "claimants” almost in- 
variably belong to a very poor and ignorant class, and that they 
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are mostly broken down infirm old people, to whom a certain 
yearly income (which should be theirs in justice), would prove 
a great bleassing, enabling them to live in comparative ease 
during their declining years, and perhaps softening the sorrow 
of losing in our service some near relation, the rightful support 
of their old age. 

1 therefore repeat that prompt and unvarying attention to all 
and every case of “claimants” is a most important duty. 

I have invariably found all and every commanding officer 
that I have ever dealt with, not only ready, but most anxious 
to assist in every way. 

But the actual “investigation” and practically all the clerical 
labour falls on the Recruiting Officer, and any neglect on his 
part will assuredly injuriously affect the success of our future 
recruiting operations. 

Gurkhas are very fond of sport, and nothing is more con- 
ducive to good fellowship in ordinary life than companionship 
on a sporting expedition. 

The District Recruiting Officer if given that way himself, 
would learn much of national charcteristics- by taking raw 
recruits with him when bent on shikar, whether shooting or 
fishing. 

There is no quicker way of finding out all about a lad than 
when he follows you through the jungle, and is excited with the 
prospect of some fun or danger. 

The dates of fairs and where held should be ascertained and, 
if possible, attended. Gurkhas will travel great distances to 
attend these, and they will come from all parts of their country. 
At Tribeni numbers of Gurkhas gather every year at about 
Christmas time, and crowds of recruits are obtained. 

Here is a place to get up sports, races, and games by giving 
small prizes in cash, and in every way to impress that soldier- 
ing is the one great honourable profession to adopt, 

The likely looking lads met at fairs might be invited to 
camp in the evening, and round the camp fire whilst a little 
rum or spirit of sorts is served round judiciously, a well-told 
story of deeds of daring will often stir up the military ardour 
of high spirited lads, such as we want in our service. 

Showing an interest in all national games, sports, and re- 
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ligious ceremonies will assuredly create a feeling of intimacy 
and respect, which, fostered by tact and patience, will develop 
into popularity. 

The District Recruiting Officer should seek to he told of 
national traditions, sayings, fables, t£c., &c. Much pleasant in- 
formation will be collected thereby, and he will be better able to 
understand the spirit of the nation he is dealing with 

Recruiters should, if possible, be men of the same classes 
from which it is intended to enlist, and the District Recruiting 
Officer should endeavour in every possible way to encourage all 
recruiters who work well and hard, and bring in the right sort 
of lads. Any recruiter, who has worked well, should be brought 
to the notice of the officer commanding the regiment in the hope 
of some reward in the shape of promotion, or a few words of 
approval at orderly-room, or a good entry in sheet-roll. This 
is all that a Distiict Recruiting Officer can do to push a man, 
who has done well on recruiting duty, and he should therefore 
be most careful in carrying this out. 

From my experience I have found officers commanding 
Gurkha regiments always most willing to recognize the claims of 
good recruiters. 

In my opinion nothing can be of greater importance in a regi- 
ment than the class of recruits it enlists. As a house must for- 
ever remain of the material with which it is built, so must a 
regiment be of the stuff from which it is recruited. 

Ever so much trouble, thought and care may be devoted in 
the building of a house ; but if the material is bad, although the 
house may be well-planned, well-built and look well, yet it will 
not stand like one made of good material. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the fact that 
recruits are the material with which a regiment is made, and 
surely, therefore, the man who brings in numbers of good recru- 
its of the right sort for his regiment, and who works steadily 
and well, whilst on recruiting duty, is as worthy of reward as 
any man who brings himself to notice by good drilling, shoot- 
ing, smartness, or through any other branch in which he excels. 

The District Recruiting Officer should collect all possible 
information regarding tribes, clahs, and their sub-divisions, and 
regarding the history, fables, sayings, characteristics, and reli- 
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gious ceremonies of the race he has to deal with. 

This must of a necessity be a work of time, but he should 
have obtained through officers commanding regiments and by 
reading books a good deal of information on which to start. By 
adding all fresh matter that he may gather, and by correcting, 
erasing, and altering as experience will teach him, he should 
evemually produce a book abounding with interest and of im- 
mense use for future recruiters. 

Finally 1 would point out that the District Recruiting Officer 
for Gurkhas, whilst at Gorakhpur, will find he has a very large 
number of men under his command, and yet he has neither 
quarter-guard, nor cells, nor any means for arresting or punish- 
ing offenders on the spot. 

His only means for ruling his depot will be through lirmness 
and kindness, and by showing the greatest faith in the native 
officers of the various Gurkha regiments on recuiting duty, and 
by making them to a great degree responsible for the good 
conduct of the depot. 

Native officers on recruiting duty can and do help immensely 
by their advice, which, in my opinion, should always be received 
with patience and treated with the attention it deserves. 

If the District Recruiting Officer once earns the respect and 
affection of the native officers on recruiting duty, he will find all 
matters wrll move smoothly and well. 
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APPENDIX I 

List of all Gurkha regiments of the Indian Army*: 


Name of Regiment. 

Station. 

Mst 

Gurkha Rifles ... 


1 





5>Dharmsala. 

2-1 st 

do. 

do. ... 


J 

y/ ♦ t - 

l~2nd 

do. 

do. ... 







{►Deni Dun. ir 

2-2nd 

do. 

do. ... 


J 

l-3rd 

do. 

do. ... 


Almorah. 

2- 3rd 

do. 

do. ... 

... 

Lansdown. ( , . 

l-4th 

do. 

do. ... 


1-Bakloh. 

2-4th 

do. 

do. ... 



l-5th 

do. 

do. ... 


kAbbottabad. 

2-5th 

do. 

do. ... 


J 

42nd 

do. 

do. ... 


A 

43rd 

do. 

do. ... 

•• 

>Intcrc-hangeable-Sliillong, 
) Kohima and Manipur. 

44 th 

do. 

do. ... 


9th 

do. 

do. ... 

... 

Lansdowne. 

1 1st Burma do. 

do. ... 


Maymyo. 


the 1st Burma Gurkha Rifles recr uit from Central Nepal, viz,, 
through Gorakhpur depot. 

The following also enlist Gurkhas through the Gorakhpur 
depot • 

f" Gouda. 

Armed Branch of North-Western j 
Provinces Police 


Kashmir Imperial Service Troops. 


i Gorakhpur. 
Baraich. 

Rai Bareilly. 
4 Regiments. 


*The Queen’s Own Corps of Guides lias one Company of Gurkhas. 
Ti’lie 1st Buima Gurkha Rifles belongs to Madras Presidency serves in 
Burma and enlist entirely from Eastern Nepal. 
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APPENDIX II 

List of Gurkha Recruiting Battalions of the Military Police of 
Bengal, Assam and Burma 


Name of Battalion 

| 

Address. 

Authorized 

Gurkha 

1 element 

Bengal South Lushai Battalion ... 

Lungleh ... 

350 


Total... 

350 

Assam North Lushai Battalion 

Fort Aijal..- 

844 

Laldiimpur Battalion ... 

1 Dibrugarh... 

847 

Naga Hills Battalion --- 

Kohima . 

671 

Stlchar 

Silchar 

389 

Garo Hills 

Tu ra ■ • • 

202 


Total .. 

2,953 

Burma Myitkyana Battalion ... 

Myitkyana 

1,356 

Mogoung Battalion 

Mogoung 

678 

Ruby Mines Battalion ... 

Magok 

339 

Karen Battalion ... ! 

Tongoo ... 

220 

Arakan Battalion 

Paletwa 

195 

Upper Chinclwin Battalion 

Kindat 

M3 

Lash'o Battalion 

Lashio 

113 

North Chin Hills 

| Tiddim 

339 

1 

Total... 

3,353 

GRAND 

TOTAL- 

G,656 


The abbve corps enlist entirely from Eastern Nepal viz. , 
through the Darjeeling and Purneah depots. 
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